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ROTA ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Scemeapenms of Miss LOUISA 
and Mr. W. N, Sole Lessees. 


ae Weeden cacacs die tae pais the first repre- 


On Monday, December 10th, and during the week, Balfe’s 
New Legendary Opera BIANCA, THE BRAVO'S BRIDE. 
ne, ONSee Thirlwall; Messrs A. Lawrence, J. 
orri, A. St. Albyn, G. Kelly, Wallworth, T. 
Deus Ly Lyall, and W. Harrisen. 

Gentatiec, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Orchestra of Eighty Performers. Chorus of Fifty Voices. 


. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager; Mr. Edward 


open 
No Charge for Booking or Fees'to Box-keepers. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6., 
#£11s. Arrangements have been made for. parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 

, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 








" CHARLES HENRY. LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





THE 


AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Established 1834), at the end of each Year prints for 
general ogre eres a Cash —_—— and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may ey had by a written or personal application to the 


Actuary, or to any of the Agents. 
Orrices :—39, Kixe Seana aaron. E.C:, Loxpox. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 
have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS— 

At a General Assembly. of the Academicians held on 

Wednesday, the 28th Seba, GEORGE GILBERT 

SCOTT, Esq. was elected an Academician in the room of 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, deceased. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secy. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
Gold Medal Students in Architecture are invited to 
«compete for the Travelling Studentship. The Drawings, 
roperly attested, 2 to be sent in on or before the first of 
arch, 1861, The design to be as large as an entire sheet 
of double elephant will admit. 


JOHN PRESCUTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secy. 


E EXHIBITION of the WORKS. of 

THOMAS FAED, Esq., is now OPEN at Messrs. 
Agnew and Sen's Gallery, at the Gallery, 5, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, from 10 to 4 daily. Admission, 1s. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION.—The Aunnal General Meeting will 

be held at the Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, on Wednesday, 
December 12th, at Three o'clock. 


WILLIAM LIGHTLY, Hon. Sec. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 

















ersons; Dress Circles, 5s.;. Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
i = : 








LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1860. 


} UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY. FOR CURATES, CURACTES, 
TEMPORARY {DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, $.W. 


Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 

















Oren Darr (Sarvapars Excerrep) rrom Exeves 10 Tares.—Svescnreriox, Frve Sarcincs 
For a YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary- 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


iat @ ‘ 
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e 7 Tae Hox. paces; Caslaice 
CHARLES K-OURTIS, Esq, Déevrr-Cuarmuis. 
FOURTH DI ON OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of 
pease ad anus geehcep wre ting po pe ep 
_| fisted, or from 30 to 100 per cont on the 
assured, or from to 1 per eet on the premiums 
is the case in mutual societies. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses 


Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
ec Pee nor eam gammnse eI tee There have 

f anparting to the recighenta the rik of copertamcahip, 28 
imparting to of copartnership, 33 


t; the three following cases are pat forth as examples: — 


Sum Insured. added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 "89 15s, 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st Di ber, 1859, d to £690,140 193. Od, all of which has been invested ian 
Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 
Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
OBIN HOOD. The New and 


highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's 








we PAINTINGS, among which are a/| 
Me 0 Dolorosa, by "Guido; the Betrothal of St. 

1; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
Papo nate Be ultitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron ; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck ; and the Flight from Egypt, 5° Buty FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 


Publishers— 
Cramer, Beare, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £500 for the y xr ai 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman ; URLINE. The New Orera by 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. W. V. WALLACE. 

mire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, Publishers— 


Ing 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


HEATSTONE’'S HARMONIUMS 

(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 

by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 

compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 

mahship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double essa 6 


Cramer, BEALE, axp Co., 201, Regent Street. 








OSE OF CASTILLE. The 
inost Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, Beatz, axp Co., 201, Regent Street. 
6 





With one stop, oak case 10 

With two stops, one set and a-half of vibrators .. iz. | 

With three stops, effective forte stops 12 [IANOFORTES. — CRAMER. BEALE, 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto... 15 and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
With five steps, two sets of vibrators, ditto is 22 and every description, w: ted. Lists of 

With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 T fon Hi a Rezent Si and 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 post een 





(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
an. by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 


Conse are Rah re 


a Pag of em Sg free. 
and Co.—Description and post 
Also SECOND-HAND Or es mapas 3 

201, Regent Strect, 





ciiccisicat and Co., 20 
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NOW READY. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our. Lord 1861; 


CONTALYING 


A View and Historical Notice of WORCESTER CATHE- 
DRAL. 


References to the Lessons for each Day in the Year. 
Extracts from the Writings of and other Authors, 
Universities. 

Theological Colleges, 

Royal Birthdays. 

Sovereigns of Europe. 

List of Archbishops and Bishops. 

Her Majesty's Ministers. 

Houses of Lords and of Commons. 
Courts of Law. 

Societies in Connection with the Church. 
Equation of Time Table. 

Rates of P 


yee g" Legacy Duties. 


A eeeeeeeeeneereceores 


—— interleaved for ——roan tuck......... 
Accounts, cloth gilt 010 | ———ealf tuck......... 


it ceeeeneeniimeeeell 


THE CHILDREN’S -ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1861; 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 
other Holyday in the Year, Dates in History and Bio- 
graphy, the Flower Garden, short Pieces of Poetry for 
Children, and general Matter suited for Schools. 


PRICE ONE PENNY.—In a Cover interleaved, price 
TWOPENCE. 





An Allowance of 25 per cent. to Members. 





for Promoting Christian Knowledge Depositories : 
77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4, 
Royal Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover 
Square, W., London. 





This day, demy Svo., price 5s. 
TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE OF 
MUSIC, omenins its Principles in a Manner suitable 
to the Purposes of General Education. 
By AN AMATEUR. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





ADKIEL’S ALMANACK, FOR 1861, 
contains the Millennium—the Great Conjunction— 
Louis Napoleon to “Cleanse the San y"—Downfall of 


Rome—Rise of Jerusalem—Hierogiyphie—Reign of Discord. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


London: G. Bercrr, Holywell Street, Strand. 





On and after the Sth of September was commenced a 


UPPLEMENT of FOUR PAGES to 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” forming an entirely 
novel and complete “EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 
in which the particulars of all public aud private Schools, 
for both sexes, will be entered, which when complete, will 
be the only Book of Reference on the subject ever offered to 
the public. It is contemplate, in the first instance, to print 
the information as it can be obtained, and afterwards to 
collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be 
supplied to every Annual Subscriber to “The Literary 
Gazette” at a considerable reduction from the published 
Price. Forms for heads of Educational Establishments 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, to such as have not 
already received them, upon i addressed to the 
Editor ef “The Educational y” Suppl s of 





OUR EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH; 


A Series of Biographical Sketches of Men and Women who have, by an extraordinary use of their 
opportunities, benefitted their fellow-creatures, 
EDITED BY MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, ESQ., 
RECORDER. OF BIRMINGHAM, 
WITH A PREFACE BY LORD BROUGHAM. 
interesting. Post 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 





Early in December will be Published, in Two Vols., 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL, 


R, 
LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 
By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. 





Now Ready, Two Vols, feap. 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GATDHEALAOH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Orally Collected, with»a Translation. 
By. J. F. CAMPBELL. 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.. 





In December, uniform with “ Scornaxp anp ‘THE Mipptr “Aces,” 
SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A., 


Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
In one vol., 8vo. 


1. The Church; Its Old Organisation, Parochial and’ Monastic. 
2. Universities. 3. Family History. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 








Ix Decemper, New Tate py Miss BREWSTER. 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT, 


SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 


By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, \Author of “Work, and How to Do It.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





This day is published, 2ad Edition, in Foolseap 4to., cloth, This day is published, price $s. 6d. 


simi Fpeesnow's SPHERICAL ASTRONO- 
v y NILE MEN OF MY, Translated by the Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A., 

HE NOBLE AN D GEN E cEN'S F.R.S., President of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
ENGLAND ; or, Notes touching the Arms and Descents Radcliffe 0} nat ak Guleckh: 7 SOE L. “iethline the 

of the Ancient Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, bd —_ - Ref ahead Be S 

arranged in their respective Counties. Attempted by pone ar arallax, raction, Aberrati 

EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esq., M.A., one of the and Nutation. 

Knights of the Shire for the County of Warwick. 








Cambridge: Drrcntox, Bet and Co. 
London: Bex and Datpy. , 


Westminster: Jonx Bowrer Nicnois and Sons. 








ted 
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Just published, imperial 4to., half-morocco, gilt edges, price £5 5s., with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 


THE IMPERIAL 


ATLAS 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest 
Political Divisions of Territory, in all. Parts of the World. 


Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. 


With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 


most copious ever published. 


“ A highly satisfactory publication. 


The maps are everything that could be wished, so far as aceuracy, dis- 


tinctness, neatness, and fullness of detail are concerned.’ *—Athenzum. 
“One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.”—Critic. 





2 vols., imperial 8vo., 2,670 pages, £4 6s., 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Pelitieal, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 

Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 

With above 700 nner 3 Views, Costumes, Maps, | 


“ All the articles that we have examined, whether long or 
short, have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 
thinute details than we should have thonght practicable in | 
80 comprehensive a work.” —Athenzum. 


“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”—Critic. 


2 vols., imperial 8vo., 2,888 pp., including the Supplement, 
£4 lis. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, axp SCIENTIFIC. 
With a SuprLemMest, containing an extensive collection of 
Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. 

Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LLD. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
| _ “Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dic- 
| tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of know- 


ledge permitted, made some approach towards perfec- 
tion.” —British tly Review. 





BLACKIE AND SON, Warwick 


Square, City ; and all Booksellers. 





BY BENJAMIN FERREY, ARCHITECT, F.LB.A. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A. WELBY PUGIN, 
And his Father, AUGUSTUS PUGIN, with Notices of their Works. 


8vo., with Portraits and Illustrations. (Preparing.) 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





THE NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE, 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 


IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘On the whole, we consider it (‘The National’) one of | 
the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but | 
powerfully, against the many evils that infest our age, such | 
as pedantry in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in | 


society. It only requires to be generally known to be 


generally valued.”—Homilist for June. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour | 
and taste of the new management.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘Nationai Magazine’ contains some excellent 

and is evidently improving under the editorship of 
. Ritchie.”—Bell's Weekly Messeng ger. 

“It is understood that the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of this Magazine have been changed, and that the re- 
sponsibitities of both have been combined in a gentleman 

well known in literary circles as an acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful mamer. These are just the qualities for 
the conductorof a periodical; and, if we had not been in- 
formed of the fact, we think we should have seen fn the tone 
of the late number of the * National Magazine’ itself, strong 
traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has been 
given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is 
still a characteristic, the letterpress is more predominant 
than hitherto. As there are pith and substance in the 


articles, we are nct disposed to complain of this partia 
| change; and it is simple justice to say that quantity, 
| quality, and variety are judiciously and satisfactory com- 
bined in the current number."—Illustrated London News. 

““We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscel- 
| lany on the excellence of the first number which has ap- 
| under his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a 
i versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment per- 
| vading every page, which we cannot but approve. The 
| articles are light, without being frivolous; or, if not light, 
} are earnest, withont being dull. The fiction is of a superior 
order io that which pertains to literature of this class; and, 
| altogether, we have not set eyes on a more thoroughly 
| entertaining magazine than the * National’ for a long time.” 

—Suanday Times. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
provement upon its immediate predecessors, both in the 
style of its engravings and in the quality of its letterpress. 
Mr. Ritchie has done much for it.""—Standard. 

“We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and the 
general character of the contributions, and are persuaded 
that it has only to be introduced to secure for itself a re- 
peated welcome to th ds of h holds.”"—The Dial. 

“ This admirable periodical.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ This most agreeable periodical.”—London Review. 








LONDON: W. 


KENT AND CO. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By ANNE PRATT. Vols. 1 to V., with 
238 Coloured Plates. 8vo., each vol. 15s. 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
ANNE PRATT. (Forming Vol Vi.) With 41 
Coloured Plates. §Svo., 12s. 


GRASSES AND SEDGES. By ANNE 
PRATT. (Forming Vol VII.) With 37 Coloured 
Plates, containing every British (216) Species. $yo, 
10s. Gd. 

THE DEW-DROP AND THE MIST. 
—An Account of the Phenomena and Properties of 


Atmospheric Vapour in various parts of the, World, 
by CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq., feap. Svo., 38, 6d, 


THE THUNDER STORM—An Account of 
° f Al 
Plectrictty in various parts of the World, by GHA BLES 
TOMLINSON, Esq, feap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
SHIPWRECKS and ADVENTURES AT 


SEA, with numerous Engravings, fcap. 8vo., 33, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL- 
BORNE, by the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, ADM., 
arranged for young persons, with numerous wood- 
cuts drawn by Wootr. Post 8vo., fs. 


MONTHLY GLEANINGS from the 
FIELD and GARDEN, Edited by the Rev. C 
A. a with 24 Coloured Plates, royal 1éme., 
3a 


SEAWEEDS. * 12 Plates printed in 
with Descriptive Letterpress. Square 16mo., 1s. 84. 


ANSON’S VOYAGE BOUND THE 


WORLD. New Edition, with numerous Engravings 
and Map, feap. Svo., 4s. 6d. 


THE OCEAN. Being a Description of the 
Phenomena, Subjects of Interest observable on the 
Shores of Britain, in the Arctic Seas, the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, kc. By P. H. GOSSE, 


SCRIPTURE TOPOGRAPHY, Two Vols. 
ssh Setae Ns ike Leen seen, 
nacvin ent sept feap. 8vo., each vol 63. 


SKETCHES of the APRICAN KINGDOMS 
= ea wy with a Map and numerous Illustrations, 
cap. Syo., 


HISTORY OF THE BETTER 
SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, to ine Close 
Sepoy Rebellion, feap. 8vo., 4s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF USEFUL ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES, with 1,300 Wood 
cuts, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq., medium 
4to., 8s. 


BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES. 


Illustrated with 48 Plates printed in Coloura. Im- 
perial lémo. Old Testament, 3s.; New Testament, 3s. 


SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK—Scripture 
History, Scripture Manners and Customs, and Serspture 
Natural History, 4to., 3s. 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for CHILDREN—From 55 B.C. to 1853 AD., square 
16mo., 2s. 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH, FISHES. With numerous Engravings, 
feap. Svo.,;48. 


PICTURES AND STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By ISABELLA E. GLENNIE. Con- 
taining 144 Woodeuts, 18mo., is. 


WILD FLOWERS. Two Vols. By ANNE 
PRATT. With 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo., és. 
POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, AND SUS- 


PECTED PLANTS OF OUR FIELDS AND. WOODS. 
With 44 Coloured Plates, imperial 1émo., és. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. By ANNE 
PRATT. With 73 Coloured Plates, limo., 8s. 





ys | for cna ssa | Christian Knowledge :—Depositories, 
ra Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. ; 
4, Te Ex * E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover 
uare, W., London. 
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JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN’S | 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, small 4to., half morocco, very neat, price 7s. 6d. 


An hitherto unknown Poem, written by John Bunyan | 
whilst confined in Bedford Jail, for the support of 
his Family, entitled, 


PROFITABLE MEDITATIONS, fitted 
to Man's different Condition; in a Conference between 
Christ and a Sinner. By JOHN BUNYAN, Servant to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


This very interesting literary memorial of the Author of 

"s Progress, has been choicely re- 

eee by Whittingham, from the only known copy lately 

discovered by the Publisher. It has been edited, with an 

— by GEORGE OFFOR, Esq. The impression 

i¢ limi 
a ready, very exquisitely printed by Whittingham, 
feap. Svo., price 4s. 6d. 


A GARLAND OF | 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Ancient and 


Modern; including several never before given in any | 
Collection. Edited, with Notes, by JOSHUA SYL- | 
VESTER. 
This Garland comprises those delightful Carols that for | 
have charmed the good people of our country at | 
festive season. 
The Publisher would call especial attention to the tasteful | 
ornamentation and beautiful typography that distinguish 
this little volume. 


New Christmas Book by Dudley Costello. 
Now ready, pp. 336, eras | printed, cloth extra, og | 


HOLIDAYS WITH HOBGOBLINS ; 
or, TALK of STRANGE THINGS. By DUDLEY | 
COSTELLO. With Humorous Engravings by adie 





An Extraordinary Book. 
Beautifully printed, thick 8vyo., new half-morocco, Rox- 
burghe style, 12s. 6d. 


CONTES DROLATIQUES (Droll Tales | 
collected from the Abbeys of Loraine). Par BALZAC, 
With Four Hundred and Twenty-five Marvellous, Ex- 
travagant, and Fantastic Weodcuts by Gustave Dore 

The most designs ever attempted by any artist. 

This book-is a fund of amusement. So crammed is it with 

pictures that even the Contents are adorned with thirty- 

three Mlustrations. 


Second Edition, beautifully printed, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Choicest Humorous Poetry of the Age. 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS, By James 

RUSSELL LOWELL. With Coloured Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 
This Edition has been Edited with additional Notes ex- 


and subjects mentioned therein, | 


planatory of the persons 
and is the only one adapted for the English reader. 

“The fun of ‘The Biglow Papers’ is quite equal to th® 
fun of the *Ingoldsby Legends.” This is the rea! doggerel, 
the Rabelaiesque of poetry.—Fraser. 

Only a few copies now remain, price 5s. nett, of 
THE BOOK of VAGABONDS and. 


BEGGARS ; with = Vocabulary of their Language. 


Edited by MARTIN LUTHER, in the Year 1528. Now | 


first translated into English, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 





London: Jomx Campen Horrsey, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF ADAM'S 
ALLEGORIES. 
Now Ready, 
HE SHADOW OF THE CROSS: The 
DISTANT HILLS: The OLD MAN'S HOME: The | 





KING'S MESSENGERS. By the Rev. W. ADAMS, MLA. | 


late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With Portrait and | 
Memoir of the Author, elegantly printed in crown 8vo., 


— in cloth, or 14s. in plain morocco. i 


m in small 4to., printed on toned paper, and 


illustrated by Cope, Horsley, Palmer, Foster, and Hicks, | 


may also be had, price 21s. 


e Four Allegories are also published separately, in | 


amaill 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. Also, Cheap Editions, price 
is. each. 


Rrvixctoss, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Crown Svo., cioth, 5s. 
Mlustrated with 103 engravings by F. W. Farrnott, F S.A. 
WALK FROM LONDON TO FUL- 


HAM, by the late T. C. CROKER, F.S.A..MRIA., | 


a Edited by his Son, T. F. DILLON CROKER, 


This volume includes notices of 269 noteworthy objects 


and places, and references to upwards of 300 celebrated | 


persons of the past and present. 
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REVIEWS. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY.* 


ir is a curious and significant fact that the 
ancients always fixed their golden age in the 
past, whilst the moderns anticipate ours in the 
future. The ancients regarded the present as 
a stage in degeneracy ; the moderns look upon 
it as a step to progress, The old hasten 
philosophers and poets cast a constant glance 
of regret at the remote ages of the Saturnia 
regna, and were ever ready to exclaim— 
“There hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 
The philosophers and poets of our own day 
look back with the cold aspect of scientific 
austerity upon the distant epochs of barbarism 
or ignorance ; and then, with a sigh of relief, 
turn their gaze toa future more golden than 
the golden age of Saturn, 
* Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice.” 

Whilst we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
on having exchanged a morbid longing after 
days gone by, for am eager desire to improve 
those that are to come, it behoves us to show 
all diligence, lest in Utopian dreams of the 
future we neglect the practical means for their 
realisation in the present. It is so easy to get 
up and harangue, or sitdown and write, about 
the mitigation of social evils and the ameliora- 
tion of social conditions. We are almost in 
daily expectation of finding that there has 
been organised a society, for the reform of 
Society, with a Committee and Subscription 
List, and an annual dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 

In the case of the volume: before: us, “ The 
Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs,” 
we are glad to be able to say that it is 
written in a thoughtful spirit, without 
aay unreasonable contempt for the past, 
any unbecoming virulence against the pre- 
sent, or any chimerical. anticipations of 
the future. At the same time, we cannot but 
express some disappointment. The **Philo- 
sophy of Progress” is not likely to prove 
of much service in advancing the progress of 
philosophy ; and all who have even dipped into 
the profound speculations of Comte, or of his 
brilliant English disciple, J. S. Mill, will have 
nothing to learn from this new contribution to 
sociological literature. Many, however, who 
either through indolence or intellectual inca- 

ity could not ascend to the great fountain- 
ead, may here drink without much toil or 
research, and though their draught may be less 
invigorating and less pure, it is better that 
they should enjoy even this than not imbibe 
the waters at all. Nothing is more necessary 
than to bear constantly in mind that know- 
ledge, like the schylean Justice, has three 
distinct degrees. ‘Some are in the full light 
of day; others abide in dim twilight; and 
others are environed by hopeless night.” 
For such as are in the second of these stages 
in knowledge of the philosophy of society, Mr. 
Slack’s volume will be eminently useful. 

The author sets up his framework with 
logical order and precision. His fundamental 
doctrine is the dominion of law. He asserts— 
for he can hardly be. said to prove—that the 
sequences of gocial events are as much subject 
to distinct laws as those of astronomical phe- 
nomena, One set of events is the logical 

* The Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs. By 


a | James Slack, F.G.8. (London: Chapman and Hall. 
) ' 





antecedent of that which follows, and stands | but silent. The only remarks bearing at all 
to it in the relation of cause to effect. Sup- | directly on the subject are comprised in one 
posing that the nature of thesubject permitted | short page (p. 58), and are of the most 
us to make experiments instead of confining us | incomplete character. We are quite prepared 
to observation and comparison, we should find | to admit that social science is in a lamentably 
that the reproduction in society of the ante- | crude condition, but we must not conceal from 
cedent circumstances would infallibly be | ourselves that it is likely always toremain so, if 
attended in due time by the return of those | those who write on it are content to stumble 
which were formerly subsequent. In fact, | on without any notion either of the nature of 
there is a perfect analogy between the facts of | the matter, or of the method most suite‘ to it. 
the physical universe and the facts of society. | Social science, like morals in the days of 
However often we may introduce a lighted | Aristotle, is essentially tentative, and we are 





taper into a jar of carbonic acid gas, it will be | 
extinguished ; however we may vary the sur- | 
rounding circumstances, we cannot produce | 
one form of electricity without also producing | 
its contrary. So im the more complex and 
inapprehensible phenomena of society we dis- 
cover that the laws which regulate them are 
entirely inexorable; we discover, for instance, 
that where a state has become permeated with | 
the commercial spirit, its decay speedily fol- | 
lows; or that, just as in the human body, life 

ceases when the continuous decomposition of 

organic tissue has ceased, so in the political | 
body, vitality disappears the moment that the | 
principles of constant change and illimitable | 
variety have ceased to operate. If ever another | 
nation should display the same features, the | 
same developments of the commercial spirit, as | 
Tyre and Carthage and Venice, we may pre- | 
dict their faté with as much confidence as we | 
should predict that an acid and an alkali will | 
neutralise one another. If ever we see any | 
European nation quench individual effort, as | 
has been the case in China, we need notscruple | 
to announce that it will speedily sink into | 
Chinese putrescence. 

Having laid down this general position, 
which we confess he does in a very meagre and 
bald manner, Mr. Slack proceeds to enunciate 
the great Comtian generalisation—a generali- 
sation, by the way, which its illustrious dis- 
coverer arrived at before he was four and twenty 
years old—that there are three stages of social 
progress—the theological, when men explain 
phenomena by supernatural agencies; the 
metaphysical, when they explain them by 
abstract. or, inherent properties; and 
finally, the positive, when they are content 
with ascertaining the laws which govern them, 
“‘without attempting to penetrate on any | 
ground whatever their intimate nature.” The | 
reader may judge how imperfectly Mr. Slack | 
has promulgated this gigantic law, when we say 
that it is comprehended within the narrow 
limits of thirteen large-typed octavo pages. 
When compared with the splendid epitome by 
Miss Martineau in her chapter on ‘“ Social 
Dynamics,” (‘‘ Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” 
vol. ii., c. vi.), or with Mill’s remarks on *“* The 
Historical Method” (‘+ System of Logie,” bk. 
vi., c. x.), Mr. Slack’s account is highly 
unsatisfactory. We havescarcely broken ground 
en the question, whether sociology is a possible | 
science, whether there is a necessary relation 
between all the aspects of the same social | 
organism, ‘‘a point,” says Comte, ‘on which 
there is now little difference of opinion among 
sound thinkers.” Mr. Slack has not given 
himself sufficient room in settling this impor- 
tant premise, and though his remarks may 
serve-as a tolerably lucid enunciation, they 
cannot be taken for an exposition either of its 
recondite significance, or of its demonstrable 
certainty. 

Let us leave the region of first principles, 
however, for those of the second order. The 
science of the laws of society is a possible 
science. What method of investigation we 
are to pursue seems to come next in logical 
sequence, but on this point Mr. Slack 1s all 











bound to be satisfied with “a degree of clear- 
ness in proportion to the nature of the subject- 
matter.” Morals, in fact, are far more di 

of investigation than social science. The data 


| are more difficult to ascertain, and the disturb- 
|ing circumstanees are more manifold. We 


argue, then, that Mr. Slack should have com- 
menced with some method of investigation, 
tentative though it might be. Our space 
prevents us from entering mto the elaborate 
discussion which this important point demands. 
The method proper for social science, indis- 
pensable as it is to all successful prosecution of 


that science, seems to have been entirely 


overlooked by English writers and orators. 
In all those prolix harangues which have been 
delivered by Lord Brougham and others at the 
various Congresses, we nowhere detect any 
mention of applying a strict method for 
evolving the laws of social phenomena. Now 
we maintain that pee may be read till 
doomsday about Soup-Kitchens, and ed- 
Schools, and Mechanics’ Institutes, - the 
other hernalia of modern philanthropy, 
whales ae sauailie advance being made 
towards the formation of any system of social 
philosophy. Let us not for one moment be 
thought to contemn the self-denying efforts of 
those who have founded, or those who Support, 
these institutions. We estimate such efforts 
most highly, and we must look upon the 
virtuous and benevolent persons who -have 
made and are making them, as the very salt of 
the earth, But let us form a correct. idea,of 
the functionsof those who aspire to. be the 
renovators of society; and for ourselves, We 
hold that the most important of these functions 
is the establishment of methodical principles. 
There seem to us to be two guiding doctrines 
for all social philosophers—(1) to take the 
facts of human nature and human society as 
they are found, and (2) to develop improve- 
ment from within rather than force it from 
without. 

We shall notice two of the points which Mr. 
Slack enumerates amongst the requisites for 
the progress of society and the advancement 
of civilisation in this country. First, the 
necessity for carefully guarding aguinst legis- 
lative interference im affairs which do not 
come within the legitimate functions of the 
legislature. “ At present,” says Mr. Slack, 
‘we in this country are ina condition of over- 
legislation.” From this view we are inclined 
altogether to dissent. We do not believe that 
acts of parliament are fourid to control a man’s 
opinion, or restrain his freedom of action, 
beyond such limits as are imposed by considera- 
tions of the general welfare. There can be no 
question that the more civilisation advances, 
and the stronger and more self-reliant socie 
becomes, the wider will these limits rot 4 
and if ever we are destined to reach a Utopian 
or millennarian period, undoubtedly. we are 
also destined to dispense with all legislation 
whatever. : 

There are a few cases in which a citizen 
is not permitted to do what constitute only 
“+ self-regarding” actions, or in which he is pro- 
hibited from deeds concerning no one but 
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himself. For example, a non-sabbatarian may 
not buy a glass of beer after eleven o'clock on 
Sunday evening. In fact, we look in vain for 
any instances of the legislature interfering in 
actions of this self-regarding order which may 
not be put into this sabbatarian category ; and 
of these we need not now speak. Whether 
sabbatarian legislation is good or evil, whether 
the benefits conferred by it on‘a certain class 
fairly counterbalance the benefits of which it 
deprives a certain other class, this is not the place 
to inquite. But even conceding to Mr. Slack 
that these peculiar laws relating to Sunday 
trading are cases of an illegitimate state inter- 
ference, and for inadequate advantages, we 
still think that. they form a‘ very insufficient 
basis for the tremendous general statement that 
we are in a condition of over-legislation. 
Perhaps Mr. Slack will point tothe Ten Hours’ 
Factory Bill, and say that it is an unjustifiable 
meddling with the rights of the subject. If 
the operatives choose to work more than ten 
hours, why on carth should we have an act of 

liament to prevent them? Are they not 
Fall: prown mien and women, and capable of 
discerning and guarding their own interests? 
As we have said, if we were living in Utopia 
this argument would be perfectly tenable; but 
as it happens, we are living in England in the 
nineteenth century, when the employer, in his 
desire to accumulate wealth, forgets that he is 
stunting the physicaland quenching the inte!lec- 
tual and moral growth of the employed. It is in 
the nature of things that a master should turn 
the workman into a machine, and that a cotton- 
spinner, who has never developed his own 
faculties (except those of acquisitiveness), 
should ignore all necessity for educating those 
who are the instruments for attaining his ends. 
But are we to stand patiently by, and see the 
population of vast and important districts 
existing and labouring under a system which 
dwarfs their bodies and extinguishes their 


should be expressly prohibited unless it has 
been preceded by a certain amount’of* educa- 
tion. The general principle has been already 
recognised by the legislature. According to 
what is called the half-time factory system, no 
child under the age of thirteen may work more 
than half-time, and the remainder must be 
spent in school. But notwithstanding this 
recognition of the principle, a valuable measure, 
based on precisely the same principle, was 
lost during the last session: We refer to the 
bill introduced’ by Mr. Adderley and: Sir 
Stafford Northcote (April 20, 1860), by which 
no child under the age of twelve should be 
permitted to work in any mine, factory, farm, 
&e., unless able to read and write, or unless the 
employer guaranteed that it should go to 
school not fewer than twenty hours per month. 
No doubt it was through some fear of “ over- 
legislation” that this important: measure was 
lost, or ibly lest the “‘ collective wisdom” of 
the nation should not have time to deliver 
— of all its blatant talk about the Reform 
We are conscious that this view of the 
necessity of state interference to compel 
education may appear inconsistent with the 
doctrine with ich we started, that all 
development must be from within; not imposed 
from without. This inconsistency, however, 
will be found on examination to be mereél 
apparent. In the case of an adult, suc 
legislation would be tere Semone er soem 
but children are irresponsible and* helpless. 
The state meemane steps in and exercises a 
tective power ents or employers, 
i SRUAiE other Wise for, Larger which is 
morally reposed in them, but which is 
in practice frequently betrayed from considera- 
tions of selfishness and cupidity. If a working 
man brings children into the world whom he 
cannot support or educate; the state has a 
right to protect them against such a parent, 





minds, and all to satisfy the doctrinatre and ‘his 
pet ery of ‘ over-legislation”?' No, emphati- 
cally no! The state, we do not say has a 
right, but is bound, to step in and protect 
herself in protecting these her citizens ; she is 
bound so to do for present interests, but ten 
thousand times more is she bound for the 
interests of posterity. So far are we from 
agreeing with Mr. Slack in his complaint of 
over-legislation, that we arestrongly of opinion 
that one of ‘the most efficacions remedies for 
what is unquestionably the most fatal of all 
maladies, is to be sought for in an active and 
vigilant interference of the legislature we 
mean in the department of education. When | 
we calmly consider the darkness which | 
hangs over the minds of the operative classes | 
of this country, and their profound and | 
incredible ignorance; when Wwe remember | 
that from them all the splendour of the intel- 
lectual world is as effectually veiled as the | 
splendour of the physical world from the blind | 
man ; for them all’ the wisest and best sayings | 
of the wisest and best men are as if they had | 
been unsaid; and that the lofty speculations | 
of the philosopher, the persuasiveness of the 
moralist, the self-sacrificing deeds of the hero, 
and the sublime songs of the poet, are a dreary, 
hopeless blank to them—are we not filled with 
compassion and amazement, and are we not 
indignant alike with the demagogue who 
expects to dissipate this overwhelming cloud 
by conferring a vote, and with the doctrinaire 
who says, Better this than legislative inter- 
ference ? 

We maintain that this is precisely the case 
where the legislature ought to interfere. 
Voluntary ignorance shou!d be penal. Manual | 
&bour in all mines, factories, and collieries, | 
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who has not only been the means of their 
existence in an over-crowded stratum of 
society, but who will do his best, involuntarily 
or otherwise, to make that existence as worth- 
less as it can well be, both for themselves and 
for the world. 

There can, theh, be no more important 
element in social progress than the wide 
diffusion of education. As Mr. J. S. Mill has 
remarked (‘Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform,” p. 24), there is nothing which’ is at 
once so Conservative and so Liberal. ‘“ None 
are so illiberal, none so bigoted in their hos- 
tility to improvement, none so superstitiously 
attached to the stupidest and worst of old 
forms and usages, as the uneducated. None 
are So unscrupulous, none so eager to clutch at 
whatever they have not and others have, asthe 
uneducated in possession of power.” 

The second subject which we consider 
especially notable in Mr. Slack’s volume is 
thesocial position of women (c. ix.). The chap- 
ter devoted to this most important topic is 
perhaps the most remarkabie in the book. Mr. 
Slack has not shrunk from a bold declaration 
of an opinion entirely antagonistic to all 
popular notions, and one which is commonly 
met with sneers and ridicule. However much 
people may detest the doctrine here promul- 
gated, they can‘scarcely fail to admire the moral 
courage of an author who, convinced in his 
own mind of its profound truth, has dared to 
endeayour to persuade others into a similar 
belief. 

Mr. Slack’s position is, that ina state of 
perfect civilisation women will enjoy equality— 
(1) of education; (2) of property rights; 
(5) of domestic rights; (s of freedom in 
seeking congenial oecupation; and (5) in 








public affairs. The principle on which he 
makes these demands is, that ‘* the foundation 
of the rights of women is the same as that of 
men—both s faculties which they are 
entitled to develop” (p. 98). If all this had 
been said by a woman, it is possible that we 
might have passed it over; but coming as it 
does from a man of some erudition and some 
powers of thought, it forms a most remarkable 
symptom that an important revolution in the 
position of the female sex is already fer- 
menting, and will in due course be fully consum- 
mated: The writings of Comte and J. S: 
Mili have in some degree familiarised this idea 
of what the latter author has named ‘the 
enfranchisement of women.” A large-variety 
of questions relative to the employment: of 
women has arisen within the last three or four 
years; and the fact that so many thoughtful 
works and articles are written, and so many 
journals established, for the express purpose of 
calling public attention to the social position 
of women, plainly indicates that the» most 
active minds of the day are deeply concerned 
at the anomaly which causes the vigorous 
development in = a of a very faculties 
it suppresses in the other. The very beings 
amongst whom man finds his closest and most 
intimate companions in the journey of life, are 
— those whom he does his bestto:en- 
eeble, by restraining their edueation and sur- 
rounding them with factitious barriers almost 
as degrading as those set-up by the barbarous 
Oriental. A man has rarely:a friend» with 
whom he passes so much time, or hassuch cons 
stant converse, as with the so-called wife of his 
bosom ; yet he does not expect to find:im her 
any single qualification which constitutes:the 
charm of male friendship. In’ most cases she 
is unable to comprehend the pursuits in-which 
he passes his existence. She is shut outfrom 
every opportunity of acquiring large know- 
ledge ; and reasoning powers, ¢ Te+ 
garded as the most honourable in a man, are 
stigmatised as odious in a woman. Ther ma- 
jority of men look upon women as Scott seems 
to have done—either as frivolous, whimsical 
creatures, whom it is their duty ‘‘to please,” 
or else as ‘‘ ministering angels,’ which may 
be interpreted as “patient drudges:” Most 
women, married and single, are treated with 
the pleasant form of pity known as politeness, 
on the one hand, or with an openly-avowed 
contempt of their opinion, onthe other. It is 
difficult to decide whether a woman is more 
insulted by the simpering fop, or by the 
brusqueness which exclaims—‘‘ What can a 
woman know about these things!’ To borrow 
the acute argument of J. S. Mill, “Those who 
are associated in their lives tend to become 
assimilated in their character ;” so that 
actially a man who desires to retain his 
manliness, must rather. shun female com- 
panionship, than otherwise, The'old 
that'a man may be known by the company he 
keaps, contains the same trath; aman 
cannot long associate with an uneducated 
woman without losing some of his owl re+ 
finement. ( 
The greater portion of unhappiness in this 
country unquestionably arises from the faults 
of our sex-relations. Our wives and ‘sisters 
are playthings, or “ ministering angels,” 
instead of intelligent and appreciative com- 
panions, to share our ambition, to help us in 
our daily pursuits, and to show themselves of 
like nature with us. Mr. Slack appositely 
quotes the forcible lines :— 


** Whoever says 
To a loyal woman, ‘ Love and work with me,’ 
Will get fair answers, if the work and love, 
Being good themselves, are good for her.’ 


We are sorry that the length of our article 
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forbids us to discuss this most grave and 
momentous question. Mr. Mill acutely main- 
tained that it is now in a stage when nothing 
but calm argumentation could advance it, and 
for a pattern of dialectics we recommend our 
Teaders to the splendid essay to which we have 
already alluded—*‘ On the Enfranchisement of 
Women.” We have no sympathy with those 
si ly wrong-headed females who, equipped 
in Bloomer or other outré garments, declaim 
about their rights.and their wrongs in a 
ceaseless torrent of e rated language, 
supposing that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Calm logic will win the 
fight, not impassioned fustian. 

e are surprised to find that Mr. Slack 
does not allude to what is probably the most 
valuable work on the details of this Oc 
matter—Miss Shirreff’s ‘‘ Intellectual Educa- 
tion, and its Influence on the Character and 
Happiness of Women.”* We cannot too 
highly recommend it to all who are interested 
in improving female character, and increasing 
female happiness. 

We have, in conclusion, to thank Mr. Slack 
for the volume before us. As we have 
abundantly shown, it is too curt and crude, 
butit is calculated at least to stimulate inquiry. 
Yet we close the book with a somewhat 
mournful feeling ; and when we reflect on what 
society is, how vastly removed from the poorest 
ideal of perfection, there seems every reason to 
despair. Many will sneer-at a Utopian pic- 
ture which they are either too imbecile to 
comprehend or too selfish to desire. But this 
will not deter the strong-hearted man who 
rightly understands. the er of individual 
action ‘and individual example. The labour of 
him who believes in a duty to society, lies in an 
unpleasant and scimnngly a barren regiou-— 
rooms crowded with dirty and rough-handed 
men, schools attended by careless and rude 
children; dignified assemblies whose ‘‘ collective 
wisdom” he» will have to impugn, and coarse 
mobs to whom he will have to say unpleasant 
things. He may have to work on in solitude, 

“To scorn delights, and live laborious days,” 
but:he will be consoled by remembering that 
it has.ever been from such lives as this that 
the world has derived: its. most substantial 
blessings. 

* Published by J. W. Parker & Son, 1398. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.* 


REcENT events ought to have. brought some 
consolation to the phi ers who tell us that 
civilisation is stifling individuality and reducing 
us all to a dead level of drilled uniformity. 
The ‘‘ withered individual ” of ‘ Locksley Hall” 
is putting forth shoots as vigorous as if the 
dressing administered to him in the “Essay on 
Liberty;” a not less. rejuvenising wees the 
cutting up and pickling process invented by 
— We me not go to Garibaldi, Cavour, 
or } ny or even speculate on the age of 
Toniibatserston, or the gout of Lord Derby. 
Why need Europe or the peerage be ransacked 
for illustrations by those who have seen the 
pluck of one heroic, bricklayer restore the 
decayed gentility of pugilism, and who recog- 
nise a mighty reformer in Mr. Rarey, tamer of 
horses ? revolutiva which this great 
regenerator started in the stable has overrun 
boudoir, breakfast-table, and dining-room, and 
is now, after the fashion of the nineteenth 
century conquerors, taking up a position in 
our library. Mr. Rarey has done for the 
science of horseflesh what Pope did for poetry. 
From Mr. Briggs to the Prince of Wales, 

"he Horse and His Rider. By Sir Francis B, Head, 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street.) 














every one has had enough equestrian experi- 
ence, graceful or ludicrous, to constitute him, 
in his own eyes, 2 judge of hocks and hoofs. 
Every member of the pack is ready to give 
tongue, and so we hail it asa piece of good 
fortune that the concert should be opened by a 
veteran so well known in the field as the 
author of “‘ The Horse and His Rider.” The 
title is a little too ambitious, and raises expect- 
ations which the writer evidently never in- 
tended to gratify; but this mistake is rectified 
by a modest preface, where Sir Francis Head 

igns as his chief qualification for the task, 
that, “throughout a long and chequered 
career, he has had to do an amount of rough 
riding, a little larger than has fallen to the lot 
of many men.” ‘The rough riding, moreover, 
has fallen in very out-of-the-way places. 
It is an old adage, that to thoroughly under- 


stand civilised man, one must know something | gallo 


of barbarous man, and we: do not see why this 
should not equally apply to horses. If so, Sir 
Francis Head has been to a good school. He 
has studied under the South American centaur, 
the Chiron of modern days, who has— 
“ To such wondrous doings brought his horse, 
As he had been incorpsed and demy-natured 
With the brave beast.” 

To the “wild rider” of the regions which lie 
between Buenos Ayres and Santiago, we - 
two very important suggestions, the one for 
the im aah of our Horse Artillery, 
other for that of our Cavalry. The great 
seeret of success in a campaign is celerity, and 
yet, as Marshal Saxe expressed it, the ‘‘ arms 
of war are much longer. than the ve 
Many a manceuyre is foiled by the impossibility 
of obtaining, through the deficiency of horse- 
power, the timely aid of artillery. To remedy 
this, we must not be above taking a hint from 
our wild friends.in South America. There 
every horse and rider is trained to the use of a 
harness, ‘* composed of a surcingle and a single 
trace,” which, without interfering with their 
ordinary duties, makes them upon an emer- 
gency “ available for all purposes of draught.” 
The other suggestion is a proposal to convert 
our,cavalry into ‘* mounted infantry” by the 
use of:a ‘‘ hobble or portable anchor,” which, 
securing the horse to any required spot, leaves 
his rider free to discharge all the duties of a 
foot soldier. ‘+ In Mendoza, San Luis, Santiago, 
&e., every cavalry soldier carries a pair of such 
hobbles.” This suggestion was about. six 
months ago submitted to Sir John Burgoyne, 
and we are:glad to hear that at Aldershott the 
experiment has been successfully made. Per- 
haps this “‘ hobbling” clears upa mystery which 
in Livy's first decade must. have often per- 
plexed the reader who wonders what becomes 
of the horses, when the impetuous. valour of 
dismounted knights turns the tide of so many 
a doubtful fray. In Europe, hobbling may be 
after all a recovered art. The pro 
is:interesting from a social as well asa military 
point of views We can fancy with what 
disgust. one of Leech’s heavy dragoons mast 
regard this degrading approximation to the 
utility: of the ee Fy A Belgravian 
flunkey who considers it his mission to lounge 
about the hail, and look handsome out of 
the windows, could scarcely feel more keenly 
the indignity of being requested to carry up 
stairs a scuttle of coals. Besides, such a 
reform must remove a great deal of that 
jealousy between these two branches of the 
service which has more than once weakened 
their . effective. co-operation, and which so 
recently contributed to the brilliant, but 
disastrous, blunder of Balaklava. 

We have selected these as the two most 
striking results. of what we have already 


the | responsible self-dependent agent—in fact, 





inted out as the most striking feature in the 
k,—the author's cosmopolitan experience. 
As another instance, we may notice what may 
fairly be called a seasonable remark on the 
superiority of Transatlantic “roughing.” In 
England generally, by ‘“‘roughing his heels 
only, we place the horse in a false position.” 
Again, our “ridiculous cavalry seat” is 
contrasted very unfavourably with the same 
perpendicular seat in its wild state. Its “‘ cut 
and thrust” advantages are neutralised by the 
‘hard cloak, holster, and carbine affixed in 
Front of the rider's thighs, and by his.travelling 
pace, the trot and jolting movement unknown 
In the plains of South America.” The centaur 
has too much “native” nous for this unlucky 
compromise. His pistols constitute his 
travelling wardrobe, and are carried behind 
the thigh. His pace is almost uniformly the 


This cosmopolitanism sayes the book from 
that. mediocrity which in works poetical. is 
hateful to ‘“‘ gods and columns,” and in works 
equestrian to men and boys. For a graduate 
in the equestrian art it is too elementary, and 
for a, tyro not sufficiently circumstantial. How- 
ever, there are here and there fair pickings for 
a discriminating tyro. He will find very poe 
put the sound constitutional maxim that a wise 
government interferes as little with a horse as 
with a man, which should be treated as a 
as 
the tyro himself, if he have the good luck 
to be an Etonian, would be treated by 
Sir John Coleridge. At timber, if he has 
an Etonian’s reverence for the memory of 
Assheton Smith, he will ride slowly, but at 
water quickly. He must. never flog a shying 
horse, and he must. ride with loose reins down a 
hill. The two last bits of advice we should 
recommend him to take cumgrano. If a horse 
shies from downright fear, it is of course mere 
folly to add to that fear the terrors of whip 
and spur. But when from mere animal spirits 
a horse “ sonitu silvarum et foliis tremit,” then 
a smart cut is the simplest cure for his frivolity: 
Again, it may be right enough to give a horse 
his head as you down a hill if 
thoroughly know him, but Sir Francis Head 
a to have forgotten that very many of 
the riding and reading public must be content 
with a hack and grateful for a mount, and 
may therefore find themselves on horses. as 
little accustomed to self-suppurt as a yo' 
lady waltzer in a garrison town. Abeaate 
the tyro must be gentle and considerate. This 
doctrine, comparatively novel in spite of 
Solomon, and the keystone of Mr. 's 
philosophy, is enforced by Sir F. Head with so 
much judgment and knowledge of details, that 
many a very veteran will find with 
surprise that he has a good deal to learn. 
Perhaps its most striking application is the 
proposal to introduce chloroform into the 
stables. We heartily wish it. success, but fear 
that humanity will have to fight a hard battle 
with self-interest before so dangerous an agent 
is trusted to the semi-scientific hands of the 
farrier. 

Notwithstanding the eminently practical 
tone of the book, it is so quaintly interspersed 
with attempts at fine writing as to ce one 
regret that the author did not entrust its 
revision to some practical whipper-in, with 
more than Mr. Weller’s contempt for senti- 
ment. In a chapter on ‘The Stable,” five 
pages are devoted toa poetical ent from 
analogy to prove that the horse is.as fond as 
any true Briton of his ‘ home,” while-two are 
given to the less ennobling themes of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation. Another chapter—which 
is headed “* How to eat and drink for hunting,” 
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and which ends by prescribing “for young 
men with greedy stomachs the muzzie”—opens 


with an exquisitely-ludicrous classification of 
pleasures into “sensual, ‘literary, and reli- 
gious "—a classification which has, ;1t ap- 
pears, its typical counterpart in horses. 
Sensual pleasures will carry a man * brilliantly 
for a time;” literary ‘‘ through  three- 
quarters of a good run” (what will the ghost 
of Cato, who began Greek at eighty, say to 
this ?) ; while’ religious “* will end a happy day, 
by bringing him gloriously to Is long 
home.” The only motive we can supply for 
this worst of all clap-trap—religious claptrap 
—is the hope that the ‘“ Record” may be 
ensnared into a favourable review and the 
book translated into the s9-called religious 
world. Yet this is short-sighted policy, for, 


“in that case the author would be prayed for as 


an Atheist, or, still worse, a Tractarian, by the 
Antidote. The classification is apparently 
meant to be exhaustive ; if so, we should like 
to know under which head riding comes. The 
author will scarcely call it sensual; we cannot 
call it literary ; and, though Nimrod is nowhere 
censured in the Bible, yet the condemnation 


» Of Esau will justify the Antidote in excluding | p 


it from the class religious. Again, if this 
classification of pleasures be really exhaustive, 
may it be said that all three kinds combine 
and culminate in a post-prandial perusal of the 
** Record ”? 

However, there is more than enough sound 
sense to float all this rubbish ; and those whom 
it ddes not amuse, it may possibly edif.y 





PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TWO 
YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH.* 
In this extraordinary narrative, Mr. Gouger 
has related events which occurred nearly thirty 
years ago. That so long a period should have 
elapsed between the marvellous incidents re- 
corded and the published account of them is, 
to our thinking, almost as strange as the inci- 
dents themselves. Mr. Gouger speaks with 
modesty in the preface of his book of literary 
ability. Such a plea is superfluous. He has 
written a book which will fascinate every 
reader into whose hands it falls—a book which, 
while it possesses all the value of a truthful 
story, has the charms of a romance, and would 
have added to the reputation of De Foe. 
Nothing can be more vivid or more terribly 


_Yeal than ‘this narrative; at the same time, 


could be more unpretentious. The 
author tells his tale quietly, but he tells it 
effectively ; and on concluding it we are ready 
to agree with him when he says that among 
the numerous instances of protracted imprison- 
ment on record, he is “ not aware that any one 
presents such a combination of bodily priva- 
tion and misery, of perils encountered from a 
variety of sources, and of unceasing and intense 
anxiety of mind,” as that which he has de- 
scribed. 

Without further prologue, we shall introduce 
our readers to this strange narrative by an 
outline of its more prominent features. 

At an early period of life Mr. Gouger was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and when first 
he left his residence in Bengal for Burmah it 
was in search of health, as well as with a view 
to commerce. He stayed for a month at Ran- 
goon, and then, having fitted up boats and 
engaged crews, sailed up the river to the 
capital. During the voyage, which occupied 
six weeks, Mr. Gouger acquired a knowledge 
of the language, and by the time he reached 
Amerapoorah, could express himself on com- 


* Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Bur- 
mah. By Henry Gouger. (London: John Murray.) 








mon topics ‘‘ with some degree of fiuency and 
correctness.” The commencement. of his ad- 
venturous undertaking seemed to promise suc- 
cess in the, future. The royal city was 
reached in safety ; no troublesome official ap- 
peared to obstruct the course of business, the 
boats’ crews were discharged well pleased with 
their treatment, and he found himself comfort- 
ably established in his new quarters, “ with 
less vexatious annoyance than would have 
been encountered in any town in Europe.” 

Knowing that he was entirely dependent 
on the favour of the King, who, if the whim 
seized him, might any day put him to the tor- 
ture, or even kill him with his royal hand, Mr. 
Gouger made haste to propitiate the monarch 
by noble presents, and his Queen with fine 
muslins and prints.. He informed them that 
he had come to trade in these goods, and was 
thereupon commanded to repeat his visit on 
the morrow, when the ladies of the palace 
would like to buy. The description of the 
sale is very amusing, and gives a lively notion 
of court life in Burmah. Mr. Gouger laments 
the absence of female beauty :— 

“There were not more than six or eight really 

retty girls in the whole company. Many of them 
were older than the King himself, and could have 
had no pretensions at any time to personal charms. 
The use of the abominable betel-nut had stained the 
whiteness of their teeth, and the liberal application 
of sandal-wood ground into powder and dusted over 
their faces and necks, though it might divert the 
attention from the incipient wrinkles of those who 
had passed their prime, certainly did not add to the 
attractions of the younger and prettier, who needed 
no such foil. Lfelt a deep contempt for the taste 
of the young Monarch, and thought, with such a 
field to choose from, whet a much more satisfactory 
seléction I would have made myself.” 
Our traveller found afterwards that these 
ladies were retained at the court without any 
reference to their charms, as hostages for the 
loyalty of their parents. Mr. Gouger’s 
description of public and private life at Ava, 
of the manner in which he manages to indulge 
his taste for mutton, although sheep are 
forbidden to be killed; of his. mercantile 
prospects, and the possibility of realising an 
enormous fortune, if one impediment could be 
removed; his account of the ungovernable 
passions of the King ; of his temporary fare- 
well; his visit to Caleutta, and subsequent 
return to Ava, must only be mentioned in 
passing. The impediment to which.we have 
alluded arose from the fact that none of the 
precious metals were allowed to be taken out 
of the country, but the permission to export 
rice, which Mr. Gouger hoped to gain, would 
remove this difficulty. 

Mr. Gouger left Calcutta ignorantsthat a 
war was imminent between our country and 
Burmah, and he speaks with indignation of 
the conduct of Lord Ambherst’s government 
in affording no timely warning to the unwary 
merchant or traveller. Not more than two or 
three months had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of his second residence at Ava before 
the distant thunder proclaimed the coming 
storm. 

At length Mr. Gouger, who had 
to secure the escape of his co-mate, Mr. 
Richardson, begins to think it is high time he 
should escape himself. An opportunity is 
afforded, but lost by a series of trivial mishaps. 

One day a note arrived from the Prince of 
Tharawudi, the younger brother of the King, 
which the author translates as follows :-— 

“The Prince of Tharawudi presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Gouger, and, having formed a partiality 
for him, would be sorry to see his throat cut, and 
recommends him to come quickly to his Palace, 
where the Prince would like to see the man who 











dares to touch him.—P.S. Mr. Gouger had better 
bring his wine and beer, gold and silver, for wigs A 

Mr. Gouger’s first impression was that thi 
offer was a kind one, and should be imme- 
diately accepted, but his faithful servant having 
told him that he would soon find a grave in 
the Prince’s garden, as many persons had done 
before, he politely declined the invitation. It 
was not long, however, before the dreaded evil 
came upon the merchant. On the charge of 
haying made maps of the country, and of 
having forw them to the enemy, of 
writing to Bengal on affairs of state, &c., he is 
committed to prison for further examination, 
from whence he was speedily removed to the 
Let-ma-yoon-tung—the death-prison. Here 
he is delivered over to the care of the execu- 
tioners—malefactors who had been saved from 
death on agreeing to undertake for life the 
frightful office, escape from which without 
detection was impossible, as a ring was in- 
delibly tattoed on each cheek, 

After giving a graphic picture of the prison- 
house, he tells us that it is merely superficial ; 
its secret horrors have yet to be discovered. 
Among Mr. Gouger’s companions in misery 
were Drs. Judson and Price, the American 
missionaries, Mr. Laird, a Scotchman, and Mr- 
Rodgers, whose strange story forms an exciting 
passage in the volume. 

The chance of procuring food in this dungeon 
was from the charity of friends. In the course 
of the year during which our author tenanted 
it, many prisoners died by the slow pangs of 
starvation, from which he was preserved by 
the constant and unpaid labours of a noble- 
hearted Mohammedan. servant. who supported 
him by his own. exertions. Mr. Gouger de- 
scribes in impressive the horrors of 
his position; there was one hour in every day 
when it became truly appalling:— =~ 

“Within the walls, nothing worthy of notice. 
occurred until the hour of three in the. afternoon. 
As this DORE SEREONED I a BPSEEE) that the talking, 
and jesting of the community analy Go STEHT 
All papers grag tase t some power- 
ful restraint, beach a! at Leg was Lm arg ° 
by the tones of a powerfu mded im 
the Palice yeh tl We HS Klee “eevailed. 
If a word was spoken, it wasin a whisper. It seemed 
as though even breathing were suspended under the 
control of a panic terror, too ye for expression, 
which pervaded every bosom.’ We' did not long 
remain in ignorance of the cause. If any-of the 
prisoners were to suffer death that day, the hour of 
three was that at which theywere taken out. for 
pa me ge aig eg a pe 
cold-b . our Was 
by the c ~— the wicket opened, and the 
hideous of a spotted man appeared, who, with- 
out uttering a word, walked straight to his victim, 
now for the first time probably made acquainted 
with his doom. As many of these unfortunate 

knew no more than ourselves the fate’ that 
awaited them, this mystery was terrible and ago- 
nising; each one fearing, up to the last moment, 
that the stride of the Spot might be directed his 
way. When the culprit. disappeared with his 
conductor, and the prison-door closed behind them 
those who remained began again to breathe more 
freely ;,for another day, at least, their lives were 
safe. 


“JT have described this ‘process just as I saw it 
ractised. On this first day, two men were thus 
Tea away in total silence ; not a useless question was 
asked by the one party, nor explanation given by the 
other; all was too well understood. After this 
inhuman custom was made known to us, we could 
not but participate with the rest in their diurnal 
misgivings, and shudder at the sound of the gong 
and the apparition of the pahquet.” : 

The characters of Dr. Judson and his brave- 
hearted wife are already familiar to the public. 
The anecdotes related of them in this volume 
will enhance the respect in which they are 
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justly held. At the same time, Mr. Gouger 
exposes a few of the misstatements made by un- 
scrupulous partisans—statements which no one 
would have more heartily repudiated than Dr. 
Judson himself. Dr. Price, though “ sin- 
cerely religious,” was a man of a very inferior 
stamp. 

It is impossible, with any regard to space, to 
give a clear idea of the depth of misery endured 
by the white men in this death-prison. If they 
are removed from the inner prison to the 
outer cells, they have the advantage of a purer 
atmosphere, and of the light of heaven, 
but the horrible discomfort at the same time 
of witnessing the tortures and brutal execution 
of the condemned. The kindest word they 
ever gain from their jailers, is the promise that 
when their own turn comes they shall be put 
to death skilfully and without suffering. e 
wretches thrust into the death-prison were 
very often ignorant of the cause of their im- 
prisonment, or were convicted for imaginary 
crimes. One man was said to have made an 
image of the King, and to have walked over it 
—he was despatched at midnight by having 
his spine broken; another was accused of 
saying he could fly, so, to make sure of 

m— 

“The man was first put in three pairs of irons,— 
the jaws of the central Alligator then snapped upon 
his ankles, holding them tight—his wrists were 
bound ras, with a long rope tied to one of the 
rafters of the roof of the building,—his long hair 
was twisted into braids, and each braid fastened 
separately to the floor,—another rope was tied round 
kis waist and confined it to the floor also. 

“As he lay thus prostrate, Moung-lah stood over 
him in contemplation, apparently deliberating in 
his own mind what further means he could adopt 
to clip the wings of this subtle captive. At last he 
bethought himself of the holes pierced in the man’s 
ears, which usually are large enough to save the 
trouble of carrying a 1 aang and through these 
holes the ingenious Moung-lah contrived to pass 
strings, confining his ears also to the floor. One 
would have thought he had read Gulliver.” 

In every position there is some alleviation 
to human suffering, and Mr. Gouger found 
amusement in the society of a pretty daughter 
of the jailer, a girl about sixteen years old, who 
took a wonderful fancy to him; another 
amusement of a less refined character consisted 
in hunting rats, with which his cell abounded. 
As the Burmese esteem rats as a choice species 
of game, the prisoner found that they proved 
an acceptable present to his keepers. But 
killing rats or chatting with a pretty Burmese 
girl were but trivial alleviations of the misery 
endured. How, for a moment, could he forget 
the agony of his position, when at any moment 
he might. himself suffer the pangs which he 
had seen endured by others? 

We cannot do more than recapitulate horrors. 
One day a woman covered with the pustules of 
small-pox’is brought into the inner prison; 
at another time Mr. Gouger is actually chained 
to a leper, but eseapes contagion ; at another 
time he is compelled to ‘pass the night in 
contact with a corpse; and at another time the 

lace was so filled with vrisoners that had the 
building been of brick the horrors of the Black- 
hole must have been re-enacted. A removal 
to another prison takes place, and there they 
find a large quantity of dry faggots. It had 
been reported in Ava that they were to be 
burned. Are these faggots to form the 
funeral pyre? Very soon the incubus of 
another fear sits heavily upon them. One 
night a rumbling noise is heard, and the 

risoners are startled from their slumbers. 

e rest of the story shall be told by Mr. 
Gouger :— 


“Tn the meantime, when the object of our inquiry | iso 





had reached its destination, curiosity was changed 
into terror, by hearing that a huge lioness, con- 
fined in a strong cage, to which wheels had been 
fixed for facility of transport, was the cause of all 
this uproar. With some difficulty the clumsy car 
was drawn into the prison enclosure, and placed 
close under our room. All night long did we listen 
to the hungry roarings of the animal with feelings 
of horror, eagerly searching for some probable 
motive that had influenced the Government to send 
such a creature here, but always in vain; returning 
in dismay to that which appeared to be the most 
simple interpretation, that we were to be thrown 
into the den of the savage to be torn in pieces and 
devoured. The royal beast was so near that her 
breathings might be distinctly heard, and every roar 
or hungry growl made us tremble in anticipation of 
the terrible doom that awaited us. 

“ After a night of agony, morning brought us no 
relief beyond its own cheering light, which itself 
serves to disperse many of the illusive horrors which 
darkness conjures up to increase the misery even of 
the most wretched and forlom. No information 
could we gain. There stood the lioness, glaring 
on us with eyes of fury whenever we approached 
her cage; here stood the astonished jailer, who 
could throw no light on the mystery; no one else 
was in the enclosure. We did not dare to name our 
suspicions, fearing the mere surmise might brin 
on us more rigorous confinement; and whatever 
Koh-bai’s thoughts might have been, he never gave 
them expression, nor hinted at such a motive as we 
feared. 

“The day passed, still no orders came, but our 
fears gained strength when we saw that the animal 
was kept without food. The cravings of hunger 
made it still more ferocious ; the whole of the next 
night was spent in listening toits dreadful bellowings, 
which might have been heard at intervals across the 
plain. Little was it fo be, wondered at that the 
brain of the worthy Father Ignatius lost its balance, 
far more wonderful is it that any of us preserved 
our reason. Day after day the starvation continued, 
and night after night the same fearful howlings 
wei> repeated, until in about a week the poor 
creature began to exhibit signs of diminished 
strength, and as these appeared, our hopes revived. 
Could we be mistaken? This unparalleled cruelty 
continued for about a fortnight, when the noble 
animal yielded up its breath. The day before she 
died, Koh-bai squeezed a pariah dog through the 
bars, but it was too late,—the terrified cur retreated 
to a corner of the cage and showed his teeth with 
impunity,—the famished lioness had not strength 
to rise and seize him.” 

Mr. Gouger has no doubt that the prisoners 
were destined to be devoured by the lioness, 
but that some change of motive delayed the 
execution of the sentence. It was probably 
the purpose of the Government to inflict more 
signal vengeance on the white men, for at last 
it ‘* gt whispered abroad that on the 31st, 
when the Generalissimo’s arrangements would 
be completed, headquarters were to assemble 
at Oung-ben-lai, where the white prisoners 
were to be sacrificed, by being buried alive at 
the head of the army.” 

More of this strange tale we cannot stay to 
tell, nor is it desirable that we should do so. 
We have probably said enough to send all our 
readers to the volume, and if this end be 
accomplished, additional remarks or quotations 
will be alike unnecessary. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. DR. 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE.* 
[FmsT NOTICE. ] 
Ir has been remarked that were any one of us, 
whatever his social position, or however limited 
the sphere of his observation, to sit down and 
candidly and conscientiously write a history of 
his personal experiences, he would produce a 





* Autobiography dy the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Minis- 
ter of Inveresk ; Containing Memorials of the Men and Events 
of his Time. (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 
.) 





book that for interest and attractiveness would 
throw into the shade the most ingeniously- 
constructed novel ever written. 

It is this truthful representation of humar 
nature that constitutes, with educated minds, 
the most attractive feature of the highest class 
of fiction. But the novelist has many Jlis- 
advantages to contend with. The most 
elaborate fiction will ap tame and in- 
effective when placed side by side with ar 
autobiography written under the conditions 
we have enumerated. What comes to the one 
immediately and spontaneously can only be 
attained by the fe by sustained artificial 
effort. Even supposing the novelist were to 
draw from his own personal experience, and 
lay bare his whole heart to his readers, unless” 
he could also supply in the same. truthful 
spirit all the idapenaiiile accessories. of 
contemporaneous incident, manners, and feel- 
ing, the whole would form as incongruous and 
inharmonious a composition as a picture in 
which the principal figures had been sketched 
by a master, and the colouring, lights, shadows, 
and background filled in by the hand of a 


— 
g e essential qualities of a good autobio- 


graphy are two-fold. It must contain internal 
and external delineation—delineation of the 
writer’s character and also of the men and 
events which environed him. The autobio- 
graphy of Dr. Carlyle now befcre us combines 
these two excellencies in an admirable degree. 

A shrewd observer of men acon manners, 
living during perhaps the most y-interest- 
ing feito of bee biatory, he was favoured by a 
happy combination of circumstances such as 
has seldom fallen to the lot of a single indivi- 
dual. Sufficiently an actor in the eventful 
scenes of the last century to be accepted as a 
reliable authority, yet sufficiently secluded 
from the world to have leisure for a philo- 
sophic survey of the events that were passing 
around him, he has bequeathed to us a 
picture of the times, which for breadth of 
colouring and vividness of detail can seareely 
be surpassed. His “ Recoliections” embrace 
the Porteous riots, the landing of Prince Charles 
and his residence in Edinburgh, the battle of 
Prestonpans, the “fatal day” of Culloden, and 
the strange histories of Lords Lovat and 
Grange; while such names as David Hume, 
Smollett, Adam Smith, Garrick, Colonel Gar- 
diner, John Home, Robertson, Wilkes, Blair, 
Ferguson, Townshend, Wedderburn—all of 
whom he numbered among his personal friends 
and acquaintances — figure prominently 
throughout his pages. 

Alexander Carlyle was born in 1722, at Pres- 
tonpans. He wasof good family, being descended, 
on his father’s side, from the old Lords Carlyle, 
and connected, through his mother, with 
the noble house of Hamilton. His parents 
were in very narrow circumstances, his father 
being minister of Prestonpans, with a stipend 
of only £70 a-year, which was, however, sub- 
sequently augmented te £140 through the 
instrumentality of Lords Grange and Drum- 
more, two judges of.the Court of Session, wha 
actually came down from the bench to plead 
his cause. The care of young Alexander's 
early education was confided to his mother, 
whom he quaintly describes as ‘a person of 
superior understanding, of a calm and firm 
temper, of an elegant and reflecting mind; 
and, considering she was the eldest of sevem 
daughters and three sons of a country 
clergyman near Dumfries, and was born 
in 1700, he had received ax education 
and improved by it far beyond what could 
have been expected.” His aunt, who had 
resided somie time in London, taught him to 
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read English “with just pronunciation and a 
very tolerable accent, an accomplishment in 
those days very rare "—to which, by the way, 
he alludes, throughout his ‘‘ Recollections,” with 
considerable complacency. The first display of 
the embryo minister's educational and rhetorical 
power took place at the age of six in the 
churchyard of Preston where he read 
‘+yery audibly” the whole of the “Song of 
Solomon” to a congregation of about a score of 
old women who could find no room in the 
church. One of these old dames, no doubt 
Seca Minpotinaianaag ten worst 
a ight live to see hi 

his father’s Sea * Novno,” said the boy, 
“TH never be minister of that church, but 
— my church,” pointing to the steeple of 
achually poised Mike niece. 

appoi to the living, the exc - 
tion was asenel in the light of a prophetical 
intimation. This example of Scotch “second 
sight ” loses somewhat of the marvellous when 
weexplain that the first part of thestory relative 
to the young minister's début occurs early in 
the * Recollections ;” and no allusion is made 
to the * ecy” until our author comes to 
record its ent. 


The society of Prestonpans at this period | P?™* 


seems to have been of a somewhat curious 


“The two great men of the parish, 
were Morison of the and the 
Honourable James Erskine of one of the 


i 


5 


¢ for East Lothian in the first Parliament 
of Great Britain, al h the celebrated Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun was the other candidate. But 
Government took part with Morison, and Fletcher 
had only nine votes. Morison had been very rich, 
but had suffered himself to be'stri by the famous 
gembler of those times, Colonel is, whom I 
onee sew with him in church, when I was five or six 
years of age; and being fully i with the 
ular opinion that he was a wizard, who had a 
inating power, I never once took my eyes off 

ing the whole service, believing that I should 
be a dead man the moment I did.” 


F 
t 


digging a-mill-race for a mill that went by sea- 

water. This had probably been put into his head 

by the annual meeting of the oldest lodge of 

> so eng in Scotland at that place on St. 
8 


“My Lord Grange was the leading man in the 
came, and had brought my father to Prestonpans 
Cumbertrees in his native county, Annandale, 
where he had been settled for four years, and where 
I was born. Lord Grange was Justice-Clerk in 
the end of Queen Anne’s reign, but had been 
dismissed from that office in the beginning of the 
Treign of George L, when his brother, the Earl of 
Mar, lost the Secretary of State’s office, which he 
had held for some years.” 
“From what I could learn at the time, and 
afterwards came to know, Lord was in one 
respect a character not unlike Cromwell and some 
of his associates—a real enthusiast, but at the same 
time licentious in his morals. 

“He had my father very frequently with him in 
the evenings, and kept him to very late hours. 
They were understood to pass much of their time 
m prayer, and in settling the high points of 
Calvinism ; for their creed was that ot Geneva.” 


“After those meetings for private prayer, how- 
ever, in which they passed several hours before 
supper, praying alternately, they did not part with- 
out wine ; for my mother used to complain of their 


Judges. The first was elected member of | PAS*S 





late hours, and suspected that the claret had flowed 
liberally.” 

During Carlyle’s boyhood the celebrated 
Colonel Gardiner came to reside in the. parish. 
The well-known incident of his miraculous 
conversion is thus told :— 

“ He was a noted enthusiast, a very weak, honest, 
and brave man, who had once been a great rake, 
and was converted, as he told my father, by his 
reading a book called Gurnall’s ‘Christian Armour,’ 
which his mother had in his trunk many years 

at it till y at 


appointment not being come, he thought 

pass the time in turning over the leaves of the book, 
to see what the divime could say about armour, 
which he thought he understood as wellas he. He 
was so much taken with this book, that he allowed 
his hour of appointment to pass, never saw his 
mistress more, and from that day left off all his 
rakish habits.” 

The colonel’s wife is thus flatteringly por- 
trayed :—“‘ A lively, little, oe woman, 
very religious, and a great breeder.” 

At angi of thirteen Carlyle left Preston- 
and entered the University of Edinburgh 
in 1735, where he made the acquaintance of 
Robertson‘ and John Home. During his 
residence at this seat of learning, he does not 
appear to have devoted himself altogether to 


The admixture of seria ludo, | 


which forms such a prominent feature in his 
, affords us many curious illustrations of 
the manners of the period :— 

“JT was very fond of ‘dancing, in which I was a 
great proficient, having been taught at two different 
periods in the country, though the manners were 
then so strict that I was not allowed to exercise my 
talent at penny-weddings, or any balls but those of 
the dancing-school. Even this would have been 
denied me, as it was to Robertson and Witherspoon, 


and other clergymen’s sons at that time, had it not | * 


been for the persuasion of those aunts of mine who 
had been bred in and for some papers in 
the ‘Spectator’ which were pointed out to my father, 
which seemed to convince him that dancing would 
make me a more accomplished preacher, if ever I 
had the honour to mount the pulpit. My mother 


his | too, who generally was right, used her sway in this 


article of education. But I had not the means of 
using this talent, of which I ‘was not a little vain, 
till luckily I was introduced to Madame Violante, 
an Italian 1, Who kept a much-frequented 
school for young ladies, but admitted of no boys 
above seven or eight years of age, so that she wished 
very much for senior lads to dance with her grown- 
up misses weekly at her practisings. I ea 
favourite of this dancing-mustress, and ai her 
very faithfully with two or three of my companions, 
and had my choice of partners on all occasions, 


| insomuch that I became a great proficient in this 


branch at little or noexpense. It must be confessed, 
however, that, having nothing to do at Stewart's 
class, through the incapacity of the master, and 
M‘Laurin’s giving me no trouble, as I had a great 
promptitude in learning mathematics, I had a good 
deal of spare time this session, which I spent, as well 
as all the money I got, at a billiard-table, which 
unluckily was within fifty yards of the college. I 
was so sensible of the folly of this, however, that 
next year I abandoned it altogether.” 

The expense of a university education in 
those times does not appear to have been par- 
ticularly heavy. We commend the following 
to the attention of college bursars of these 
degenerate days :—‘t There were ordinaries for 
young gentlemen at fourpencea-head for a very 
good dinner of broth and. beef, and a roast and 
potatoes every day, with fish three or four 
times a-week, and all the small beer that was 
called for before the cloth was removed.” 

During his curriculum at Edinburgh our 
hero decided upon entering the ministry. At 





one time he had turned his. attention to 
medicine, but the witnessing of a dissection 
disgusted. him with the profession. The ‘“‘sub- 
pak was a child which his fellow-students, 

ie and Conway, had bought of a poor 
tailor for 6s. The man had asked 6s. 6d., but 


G 
: 
a 
5 
4 
E 


of eiinit Girne Collage ot the aloe of 
of divinity at 

£100 Scotch, or about £8 6s. 8d. sterling, “a. 
sum,” we scareely required being told, fe 
far short of the most moderate expense at w: i 
G ge te rel ge gto 

lasgow, however, do not appear to have 

any dearer than at Edinburgh, igh the- 
naive remark that ‘ even the second tavern at. 
Haddington had knives and forks for the 
table,” does not call up very agreeable visions. 
of the amount of, accommodation afforded by 


old ladies to church, orto the dancing assemblies 
once a-fortnight.” 

The “clubable” element of the Scotch 
character, in spite of this lack of ‘refinement,. 
appears to have even thus developed 
itself. While at Glasgow, Carlyle joined two. 
clubs, “‘ one entirely literary, which was held in 
the porter’s lodge at the college.” Here the 
budding aspirants after literary fame ‘wrote 
essays and criticisms. The other soci a 
more convivial character—the meetings being 
held at a tavern. Here they drank ‘a little 
punch,” after their beef-steaks and pancakes, 
“‘the expense,” our author remarks, with a 
genuine Scotch eye to the “‘siller,” ‘never 
exceeding 1s. 6d., seldom 1s.” But not even 
the combined fascinations of steak, pancake, 
or “a little punch” could interrupt their 
worship of Minerva—“ the conversation,” we 
are told, ‘‘ was almost entirely literary.” 


THE ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION OF 
LIFE ON THE EARTH:* 
From the dedication prefixed to this yolume,, 
we learn that it contains the substance of the 
Rede lecture, delivered by Mr. Phillips before 
the University, of Cambridge in the spring of 
the present year. This account of thecontents 
of the work is, we are inclined to surmise, 
scarcely an adequate one; for it is somewhat 
difficult to imagine a lecture, the substance 
alone of which is sufficient to fill a volume of 


* Life on the Earth: its Origin and Succession. By Jom 
Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London, Professor of Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Macmillan and Co, London and 
Cambridge.) 
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more than two hundred pages. That the 
lecture contained the substance of the book we 
can well understand, but hardly that the book 
consists merely of the substance of the lecture. 
We shall not, we think, be far wrong in re- 
garding the volume as a brief but tolerably- 
complete exposition of its author's views on 
several of the most important points connected 
with, and arising out of, geological and 
paleontological research. Looked at from this 
point of view, the appearance of this work 
cannot fail to excite a large amount of 
interest and attention. Mr. Phillips is 
mestionably a man of mark in the 

ical world. Independently of his: re- 
sponsible position as Professor of Geology in 
one of our great universities, he has attained 
to an eminence in the prosecution of his 
peculiar studies which fully entitles his opinion 
on any points connected with this branch of 
physical science to lay claim to at least the 
most respectful and attentive consideration. 
And when we consider, further, the degree to 
which public attention has been awakened and 
attracted by recent speeulations on the subject 


of the origin and succession of life on the earth, | 


we cannot doubt that the verdict of one so 


the date of the introduction of man on the 
earth, he is far from expressing himself so 
clearly ; but his remarks on the recent discovery 
of flint weapons at Abbeville and elsewhere 
lead us to suppose that he is inclined to assign 
this event to a period much more remote than 
that which is generally supposed to be indicated 
by the Mosaic record. Nor does the Professor 
give any more explicit opinion on the question 
whether a gradual development from lower to 
| higher organisations can be traced in the 
| succession of lifeon the earth. To the develop- 
| ment theory, in its strictest and most definite 
, Shape, he is clearly no friend; but we are 
| somewhat at a loss to tell whether he assents 
| to that modified form of it advocated by 
| Professor Owen, that, ‘“‘as regards animal 
| life and its assigned work on this planet, there 
| has Ponty been an ascent and progress in the 
main.” He simply notes the existence of this 

view as ‘“‘a prevalent opinion,” without ex- 
| proning either approval or disapproval of ‘t on 
is own part; though a tendency towards the 
| latter alternative may perhaps be indicated 
_ by the persistency with which he dwells upon 
| any evidence of the high organisation of the 
| earlier forms of life. His remarks respecting 





strata in which they were found. Among the 
most prominent of these advocates was Wood- 
ward, the founder of the geological chair at 
Cambridge, who embodies his views in the fol- 
| lowing propositions :— 

“That the marine bodies were borne forth of the 
sea by the universal deluge; and that upon the 
return of the water back again from off the earth, 
they were left behind at land. That during the 
time of the deluge, whilst the water was out upor 
and covered the terrestrial globe, all the stone and 
marble of the antediluvian earth ; all the metals of 
| it; all mineral concoctions; and; in a word, all 
| fossils whatever that had ‘before obtained any 
| solidity, were totally dissolved, and their constituent 
| corpuscles all disjoined, their cohesion perfectly 
| ceasing. That the said corpuscles of these solid 
| fossils, together. with the corpuscles of those that 
| were not before solid, such as. sand, earth, and the 
| like ; as are-all animal bodies and parts of animals, 
| bones, teeth, shells, vegetables, and. parts of vege- 
| tables, trees, shrubs, herbs; and, to be short, all 
| bodies whatsoever, that were either upon the earth 
| or that constituted the mass of it, if not quite down 
| to the abyss, yet at least to the greatest depths we 
| ever dig; all these were assumed up promiscuously 
| into the water, and bedies in it, and made up one 
| common confused mass. That at length the 
mass that was thus-borne up in the water, was 





peculiarly qualified to express an authoritative | the changes of climate which the earth has again precipitated and subsided towards the bottom 
Opinion on such matters has been expected | undergone at successive geological periods are —according to the laws of gravity—forming the 


with curiosity, and will be received with 


greater part of Professor Phillips's 
volume is occupied by a brief summary of the 
principal facts and conclusions which have been 
arrived at in the course of geological and 
paleontological inquiry. On most of these 
points, the vast pereity of scientific men now 
think alike, and as essor Phillips is not one 
‘of those philosophers who the’ mere 
\ eeventricity of an opinion as a sufficient ground 
for its adoption, we cannot expect to find any 
sag. novelty in his views upon these 
subjects. We may, however, select for special 
mention a few points of peculiar and not ex- 
clusively technical interest. While dwelling 
upon. the links .of connection by which the 
various forms.of organised beings on the earth 
are-bound together into one great whole, the 
Professor takes occasion to express his convic- 
tion that, from the earliest period, not only 
plants and animals, but also herbiyora and car- 


niyora, have existed in. substantially the same 


relative proportions, and have been combined 
imto the same general relations of mutual 
epee, asat the present day. We have 

to find in his book any explicit. declara- 
tion of opinion on the question whether all the 
isting members of a species have descended 


- 


y .created.in one place only; thus 


opposing himself to the doctrine of various | 


specific centres, and preferring to explain the 


difficulties connected with the existence of the | 


same species in widely-separated districts by a 


reference to those natural causes which are so | 


forcibly dwelt. upon by Mr. Darwin. On the 
question of the imperfection of the geological 
record he entirely disagrees with that gentle- 
man, holding that the evidence which is 


of new forms is entirely satisfactory, and that 
the 
on the earth is distinctly marked by those 
strata in which the earliest fossil 
have hitherto been found. As to the extent 
of time by which this epoch is separated 
from our own day, he shares the now ahnost 


ly from a.single pair, but he does state | 
very plamly his belief that each species was | 


iod of the first appearance of life | 


remains | 


| Very interesting. All geologists are now 
in admitting the prevalence of much 
higher temperatures at earlier times in the 


northern zones of the earth, varied by, at least, | 


| one great interval of remarkable cold at a later 
| period. The various causes which have been 

suggested for this elevation of temperature in 
| former times, are, in Professor Phillips's opinion, 
| Severally inadequate to account for the fact ; 
| have been produced by their joint and 

simultaneous operation. He points out that 
| the ingenious speculation by which Sir C. Lyell 
| endeavours to account for the effect by the 
| supposition of a different distribution of land 
| and water in earlier times, is inconsistent with 


| theobserved geological phenomenaof the periods | 


| to which it refers. There are serious difficulties 
| in the way of the theory which attributes the 
| higher temperature of earlier peridds to the 
| fact that the internal heat of the earth was 
| much greater then than it is now. It is not, 
perhaps, generally known, that the rate of 


cooling of the earth by radiation into space is | 


so slow at present that the reduction of the 
actual effect to half its present. amount would 
require, according to thecalculation of Poisson, 
one hundred thousand millions of years. Pro- 
fessor Phillips suggests that the atmosphere by 
whigh the earth is surrounded may have been 
more dense in former times, and so may have 
offered a greater resistance to the escape and 
waste of the internal heat of the earth, and 


climatal difference. 
theories and opinions which have been advan 


from time to time in explanation of the ori 
and succession of life. At the commencem 





ent 


| of this summary we find a reference to the | 
thereby afforded us of tne successive appearance | 


view that fossils are not the petrified remains 
of organisms that had once lived, but are 
simply freaks of nature ; and Professor Phillips 
| quotes a curicus passage to that effect, from a 
work published in 1677, by Dr. Robert Plot, 
the first keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in 
| Oxford. We shall, perhaps, be induced to 
| modify our estimate of the absurdity of this 


| though it is possible that the effect may | 


thereby tended to reduce the extremes of | ans, 


The latter part of the volume before us is | 
devoted to a brief résumé of the principal | 







peony 





universally received opinion that, upon what- | opinion, when we reflect that the Noachian 
ever data it may be computed, it must represent | deluge was the only means suggested by the 
a@ period so vast as to be quite beyond the | advoeates for the organic origin of these 
grasp of the human intellect. With regard to | remains, to account for their presence in the 


| strata, inelnding the organic fossils according to 
| their specific gravity.” 
| We can scarcely wonder that these views 
i did not meet with universal acceptance. 
| When, however, the great truth, that the 
ground we inhabit is the dried bed of the 
{ . 
| ancient sea, came to be acknowledged, the 
| origin of organic. fossils was no longer ques- 
| tioned ; and then began speculations as to the 
origin of the beings whose remains they, were. 
The opinion that, all life was in the first in- 
stance derived from the. sea, was held by De 
Maillet, who, in the following singular’ pas- 
sage, gives the first indication of an hypothesis 
which has received a wide development at the 
hands of subsequent theorists :—‘+ Whether 
this constitution of things be ascribed to iaws 
of nature or the design of the Creator, he 
regards with indifference, being satisfied that 
such a condition of things is real.” 

“Tt may have happened, as indeed we know_ it 
often does happen, that fiying-fishes fell into bram- 
bles or pastures, from which it ws. impossible.to 
return to the sea by the effort which brought them 
| from it, and that in this state they acquired a greater 

power of flight. Their large. fins, no leuger bathed 
by the waters_of the sea, divided and opened in 
drying ; the separated fin-rays prolonged themselves, 
| and became covered.with. barbs, or to.speak exactly, 
the membranes which had previously held them to- 
| gether were metamorphosed. The barb formed of 
| these separated pellicles, lengthened itself; the skin 
ally covered itself with a down of the same 
ud this down increased. The subyentral 
h, as well as the large fins, assisted their 






promenade.in the sea, became feet, and served them 
| for walking on the earth. Some other small changes 
| took place in their shape. The beak and neek of 
| same were lengthened, of others shortened ; and so of 
| the other parts of the body. But still the conformity 
of the original figure remains on the whole ; and it 
| is ancl elways will be easy to recognise.” 

After alluding to the theories of Lamarck 
and the author of the ‘“ Vestiges of Creation,” 
Professor Phillips comes to that of Mr. Dar- 
win, which he contents himself with stating 
briefly in the words of its author ;,but, though 
his comments on this hypothesis are very 
scanty, it is quite clear that it finds no favour 
in his eyes. In the earlier portion of his book 
the Professor always lays special stress upon the 
facts which tend to show that the possible varia- 
bility of species is confined within very narrow 
limits; and he now dwells forcibly upon the 
difficulties which lie in the way even of 


eal 
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theoretic deduction of a higher from a lower 
form. He declares himself as an advocate of 
the opinion that a distinct act of creation 1s 
necessary for the production of a new species. 
But be does not appear to attach any definite 
signification to this form of expression, being 
content to “let the word creation stand for a 
confession of our ignorance of the way in which 
the governing mind has in this case acted upon 
matter.” From this acknowledgment we are 
inclined to imagine that Professor Phillips 
would assign the origin of species not to the 
direct interference of the first cause, but rather, 
with Professor Owen, to the continuous action 
of an unknown second cause. 

In conclusion; we cannot praise too highly 


“the calm and scientific spirit by which Professor 


Phillips's little work is pervaded throughout. 
It is, we conceive, this spirit, carried possibly 
to a slight excess. which leads him to shrink, 
perhaps too sensitively, from the expression of 
# decided opinion on any disputed point. But 
nowhere is it more distinctly or more admir- 
ably manifested than in the manner in which 
he discusses opinions which do not meet with 
his approbation. With Mr. Darwin, for in- 
stance, he di s heartily and completely, 
but he does not reply to him either by a fool- 
born jest, or by a howl of indignant and 
ignorant vituperation. 

We venture to entreat the attention of that 
numerous class of disputants who employ, by 
| pics ome the latter mode of argument, to the 

owing remarks, which, though they perhaps 
imply a somewhat excessive assumption of 
superiority, are nevertheless conceived in a 
spirit of comprehensive toleration’ which is, 
unfortunately, far from common :— 

‘These various speculations on the subject of 
fossil plants and animals, and the origin and pro- 
gress of life, may perhaps, to the student of exact 
science, appear little more than the chase of a 
phantom, a wandering after unattainable truth. 
‘There is, however, something seductive in the pro- 
blem of the origin of life, and one who has entered 


on this. charmed path will seldom leave it without ' almost proverbial ignorance of French writers 
as are some of | 


reluctance. Vain and ill-ju 


these attempts, they ought perhaps not to be visited 
with the heavy condemnation which sometimes has 


been heaped th M mistak : 
. Ben SNOT... ah, LET . | bury Tales” into French verse was put into 


pb about the diluvial catastrophe; false concep- 
ions 
life; wrong notions about the nature of atoms, and 


yet not reason, at least intentionally, as ‘atheists,’ | 


denying the incessaut watchfulness of God over the 
arrangements which He has appointed. It is hard 


to believe this of any serious thinker, even of | and a labour of love. 


Lueretias, however strongly he may contend for the | 


regular operation of natural laws, in opposition to 
the zapricious meddling of those Toss tau per- 
souificationsof human passions which were accepted 
for deity by the ‘too superstitious’ men of Athens 
and Rome. Erroneous opinions have but their day, 
and are, perhaps, less mischievous than the indolence 
Which acquiesces in dull and incurious conformity 
with whatever may reign for the moment. Truth, 
or what appears such to human reason, operating on 
real iacts and just inferences, this is the end of 
scientific research; while we seek it, let us not be 
too much troubled if some run in courses wide of 
our own, and ask questions we think not likely to be 
answered. If we do not ourselves believe the origin 
of created life to be discoverable by a creature 
limited to the observation of sensible phenomena, 
why should we restrain the enterprise of those who, 
Vaihiy striving after something that is unattainable 


or fabulous, may yet win much that is accessible, 
valuable, and real ?” 





CONTES DE CANTORBERY.* 
Tue position held by Chaucer in English 
poetry is one to which the literary history of 


* Contes de Cantorbéry Traduits en vers Francais. 
€hevalier de Chatelain. Tome 3. te 
taga Pickering. 1861.) 
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(London: Basil Mon- 








regarding electricity as the agent of imparting | 





no other nation offers a parallel. By Warton 
he has been likened to “a genial day in an 
English spring,” and the comparison is both 
apt and Bieant Who has not often seen this 
day in question, coming “ babbling o’ green 
fields,” and rich in flattering hopes of vernal 
bloom and sunshine, only to be followed by a 
recurrence of winter in all its tempestuous 
severity! So. the _— to which the un- 
deniable genius of Chaucer. gives birth are 
equally falsified, as regards the language 
and the poetry of this country, for both 
at his death relapse into a state of lethargy. 
His successors, known only to the antiquary 
or philologist, are more difficult to understand 
than was their great predecessor; and well 
nigh two centuries are passed, and the im- 
mortal reign of Elizabeth reached, before we 
meet with one worthy to tread in the footsteps 
of the father of English poetry. 

Chaucer himself is very little known among 
the bulk of English readers. We doubt not 
that if one hundred educated Englishmen, 
taken at a venture, were asked to repeat the 
muster-roll of great English poets, Chaucer 
would be mentioned by all ; and yet if inquiry 
were made into the number of those who had 
read his works, the per centage would be 
ridiculously small. 

Some allowance may be made for this 
deplorable ignorance, on the score of the 
wretchedly corrupt text of Chaucer, to which 
alone, until very recently, the reading public 
has had access. _ Until a few years ago, when 
that eminent scholar, Mr. Wright, published 
his new and carefully collated text of Chaucer 
for the Percy Society, the real language of 
that poet was inaccessible to English readers. 
This edition we have been glad to see re-printed 
by Messrs. Griffin, in their ‘* Universal Library,” 
and a correct text of Chaucer is now within 
oe —_ of all. Taking, then, “ee account 
this long-continued ignorance on of 
Englishmen with regard to the Sie of 
Chaucer, and taking likewise into account the 


on all subjects connected with English litera- 
ture, we were considerably surprised when the 
first volume of a translation of the ‘‘ Canter- 


our hands. We have seen, however, succes- 
sively appear a second and now a third and 
cone ore gga and we warmly welcome 
the completion of a translation which is at 
once a bold undertaking, a work of real merit, 


It is true that the difficulties presented to a 
French scholar by the antiquity of the 
language, though sufficiently formidable, “are 
yet not quite so great as they appear on the 
first glance. Chaucer was a courtly poet, and 
his poems consequently teem with courtly 
Anglo-Norman words, which have long since 
become obsolete, but which can offer little 
difficulty to those who are as well versed in 
the ancient literature of France, as is obviously 
the Chevalier de Chatelain. 

The works which are translated in the 
volume at present under our notice, and which 
the Chevalier boldly claims for Chaucer, are by 
no means indisputably his. The first piece, 
for instance, the ‘‘ Plowman’s Tale,” there is 
not the slightest reason for assigning to him, 
and we unhesitatingly brand it as spurious. 
It is found in no manuscript of Chaucer ; its 
first appearance was in the folio of 1542, and 
the only claim for authenticity put forward on 
its behalf is by Thos. Speght, the editor of the 
two folios of 1598 and 1602, who says that he 
has seen it in a manuscript of the age of 
Chaucer in the library of John Stowe. The 
Chevalier de Chatelain boldly asserts it to be 





muine ; and gives very plausibly as the reason 
for its phewrt.s from KE gees editions, that 
the satire upon the Church of Rome was too 
open to permit of its publication. That the 
* Plowman’s Tale” is coéval with Chaucer, 
we readily admit ; but the internal evidence 
is strongly against the supposition that it is 
by him. It is, however, one of the most mor- 
dant and telling of the satires against the vices 
and cruelties of the monks with which the 
literature of all countries teemed at the close 
of the fourteenth and commencement of 
the fifteenth centuries, preparing the minds of 
men to receive the convulsion of reform 
which should so shortly sweep across the 
face of society. As such, we are glad to see 
it preserved in the volume of political songs 
recently published by Mr. Wright, under the 
superintendence of the Master of the Rolls. 

e give the first stanza of the prologue to this 
poem, which contains a pleasing rural picture; 
and with it we give the felicitous French ver- 
sion of the Chevalier de Chatelain :— 

“ The plowman plucked vp his plow 
midsomer motme was comen in ; 
And saied his beasts should eat inowe, 
And lig in the grasse vp to the chin. 
They ben feeble both oxe and cowe, 
Of hem nis left but bone and skin ; 


He shoke off share, and coulter off drowe, 
And honged his harnis on a pin.” 
“ Le laboureur remisa sa.charrue 
Quand le milieu de l'été fut vena, 
Car, se dit-il, je n’ai pas la berlue, 
Mes animaux ont besoin, c’est conna, 
D'un long repos, car le benf et la vache 
Sont épuisés, et bien maigre est leur cou. 
Tl fit tomber le soc et son attache, 
Puis accrocha le vieux harnais au-clou.” 


The second portion of the volume contains 
the stay of the pilgrims in Canterbury, with 


the narration of a sufficiently ludicrous adven- 
ture which befell the Pardoner while there. 


Also, “The Merchant’s Second Tale, or the 
History of Beryn,” su to be narrated 
during their hom progress. This por- 
tion, given in the edition by Urry, from a 
manuscript now not to be traced, we believe to 
be absolutely by Chaucer, and are glad to see it 
is ed in the edition of the * rere he 
Tales” published by the Percy Society, althot 
omi in the subsequent popular reprint. 
Warton denies that these are by 
Chaucer; and no one wo attach more 
weight to the opinion of this judicious critic 
and elegant than ourselves ; but we yet 
believe that the “pure well of English un- 
defiled” may be traced throughout. The 
third and last portion of the volume contains the 
* A BC” of Chaucer, with a separate preface, 
showing that this poem, hitherto supposed to 
be original, is a from an an.\<nt 
and hitherto unknown French poem, entitied 
“The A B C de Guillaume Guileville.”| This 
is by no means the least interesting portion of 
the work. 

Having glanced at the contents of the book. 
it remains to say a few words of the manner 
in which the Chevalier de Chatelain has 
accomplished his task of translation. 

The poetry of Chaucer, like all other poetry 
of great merit, is too subtle not to escape 
when subject to the alembic of translation. 
All, however, that patience, combined with 
reverential and appreciatory admiration, could 
do, has been done. More even than this, the 
Chevalier has evidently a familiarity with 
the early literature of his own country, and in 
that “Esprit Gaulois” there is a life, a reality, 
a deep fund of humour, and a naiveté of 
expression, kindred with and almost worthy of 
Chaucer himself. Thus, by the use of archaic 
words and , the Chevalier has invested 
his translation with an air of antiquity, which, 
while it adds a considerable charm to the 
perusal of the book, cannot fail to convey a 
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more accurate conception of the spirit of these 
immortal tales. 

On the whole, then, we welcome this trans- 
lation as being as faithful to its great original 
as the extreme difficulties of the case would 
allow, and far better than any for which we 
dared have hoped. 

The third volume is prefaced by a truculent 
dedication to Pope Pio Nono; and in the 
vehemence of the invective we trace a disciple 
of the same school which produced the tale of 
the ‘‘ Plowman” herein translated. 

— 
NEW NOVELS. 

Ballyblunder. An. Irish Story. (John W. 
Parker and Son.) A bright, joyous June 
morning, songs in the woods, musi¢ in the 
streams, blue sky overhead, and on the green 
banks wild flowers waving merrily in the 
wind, pleasant sights and sounds everywhere ; 
and, brighter, pleasanter, more beautiful even 
than these, happy human faces, laughing 
voices, and loving eyes, shining, ringing, beam- 
ing, bringing back visions of youth and love, 
of hope and rapture.’ (jaze on the scene, and 
listen while you gaze; but speedily the glory 
becomes shrouded, the prospect chills you, the 
voices sound sadly plaintive, the eyes have lost 
their mirthful playfulness, and heavily droop 
the eyelids with the weight of tears. The 
early beauty of the year, scarcely ripened into 
summer—the enthusiasm and fragrance of 
— life, never yet bruised by sorrow—are 

th passing rapidly away, are gone even now 
and rmegee Fr. wish you had not seen the 
vision, when it is so swiftly dispelled by the 
reality. — pr oes op to this is the im- 
pression uced on the mind by the perusal 
of Ballyblunder.” It. is- pt No an 
Irish story—Irish not only in the incidents it 
relates, but in the impression it conveys. The 
green isle is one of the most mirthful, and yet 
withal one: of the most melancholy, spots 
on God's earth; and this alternation of light 
and shade will be found in ‘ Ballyblunder.” 
The curse of priestcraft in Ireland is the fruit- 
ful cause of more than half the miseries of the 
country. . Liberal-minded Englishmen who 
have not themselves witnessed the manner in 
which*the peasantry are hoodwinked, and in 
which moral and physical improvements are 
denounced by the Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic clergy as Saxon innovations, are apt 
to slight the statements made by Protestants 
in Ireland as proceeding from bigotry and 
fanaticism. They cannot believe that a Roman 
Catholic jury willacquit a culprit, in the face 
of the clearest evidence, when under priestly 
influence; they cannot believe that tumults 
terminating in bloodshed have had their origin 
in an altar denunciation; that “ exclusive 


dealing” is a frequent custom in lone parts of | P 


the country for the of starving out 
suspected Protestants;.that letters are often 
opened and read by: the priests before they are 
sent from the local -post-offices; and that an 

ised system Of intimidation is constantly 
sanctioned by them for the purpose of getting 
rid of landowners who will not. bow to their 
authority... The author of ‘‘ Ballyblunder” is 
evidently acquainted with the real state of 
Treland; and Mr, Kindly, who is the head 
of the Ballyblunder family, is but the type 
of thousinds of. noble-hearted proprietors 
who have striven in every way to improve 
their tenantry, ‘and have found themselves 
opposed at each turn, until, for dear life, they 
have been compelled to renounce the effort, and 
to leave their people to the tender mercies of 


which merits general 








would be partially broken were we to relate 
the plot, albeit one of the simplest. Instead 
of doing this, we shall introduce our readers to 
the volume by two or three extracts from its 
ges. First of all, be it known that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kindly are blessed with two daughters, 
exceeding fair to look on, alike and yet unlike, 
as twins mostly are; that Archie, their 
brother, is a healthy, happy giant of a ‘ boy,” 
fond of danger, fond of fun, the beau ideal 
of a stalwart young Irishman. He has two 
friends in his regiment, Fin and Fan Fortescue, 
twins also, and vastly handsome and agreeable. 
One morning Archie is romping with his 
sisters, or with one of them; for the rest we 
refer to our quotation :— 
» “*Be quiet, Archie! Help, mamma ! Help, please ; 
he’s killing me! Baby, pull his hair; pinch him! 
Oh! he’s tickling me to death ! Will nobody help ? 
There! take that, you great rough ogre!’ 

“<T say, you hit a fellow of your own size, will 
you,’ cried Archie, rubbing his cheek and making a 
ludicrous face at his sister, who had managed to 
escape from his clutch, 

“ Kate, breathless and beautiful, stood panting 
on the opposite side of the sofa; her face in a glow, 
her hair about her shoulders, and her eyes i 
with fun. She dearly loved a romp with her big 
brother. 

“At that precise moment the door opened in a 
slow, hesitating manner, and two strangers ap 
at the entrance. 

“* The brothers Fortescue! by all that’s wonder- 
ful—hem! I won't finish the quotation,’ cried 
Archie, starting to his feet, and introducing his 
friends to his family. 

“ Kate, when it came to her turn, bowed, blushed, 
aud vanished through the open window.” 


“Findor Fortescue, who had first caught sight 
of Kate ‘ a tatters,’ as Archie laughingly called it, 
was cont ually endeavouring, between each mouth- 
ful, to see her again. Instead of her, however, he 
encountered the placid gray eyes of Baby, and 
fancied it was Kate come playing propriety. 

‘“** How demure she looks, and how quickly she 
pes oe ag immense quantity of hair right again,’ 

ought. 

“He had been so flurried and confused when he 
opened the door, by the scene which burst upon his 
view, that he had gone through his introduction to 
the different members of the family in a very inco- 
herent state of mind, and had noted neither Buby’s 
existence nor Kate's flight. 

“Fanshawe, on the contrary, being behind his 
brother, did not perceive Kate until her hair had 
been hastily twisted up out of sight. His attention, 
therefore, was not so entirely engrossed by her, as 
to make him unconscious of the presence of her 
sister. 

* At length the appetites of the brothers were 
ap d, and whilst they retired to their rooms to 
Poggi their portmanteaux, which had been 
forwarded by car at ‘screech o’ day,’ Archie left 
them to collect fishing-rods and tackle, and to 
‘convarse’ Kit Kelly, the keeper, as to the day’s 

roceedings. 

“<By the powers, Fan, Archie’s sister is a rale 
darlint intirely, so she is. Such eyes! such hair! 
Til be bound she has plenty of fun in her 
tao.’ 

“*Which do you mean, Fin ?’ 

“Which? Why, there is only ones, that is, 
besides the mother. I don’t mean her, of course.’ 

“* But there are two girls, Fin.’ 

“< Two girls! nonsense! You're dreaming.’ 

*¢ Why, you don’t mean to say that you did not 
see... ? Ah! bad luck to you, Fin, it’s joking 
you are.” 

“*Upon my word, I am not. I never saw but 
one girl. She was standing behind the sofa when 
I opened the door; laughing and blushing, with 


her hair all about hershoulders. How she contrived according to custom, through the window.’ 


to make herself ‘ dacent’ so quickly, and to look so 
demure, I can’t tell; but it was the same girl, Tl 


¢ a | swear.’ 
the priests. We are not going to retail a story | 


“*Ha ha!’ laughed his brother, ‘that bates 


The charm | Banagher. Why, Fin, I saw the young lady with 





laughing eyes and flushed cheeks, vanish through 


the window.’ 

“* Well, she must have come back down the 
chimney then ; for there she sat on the sofa, looking 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, [ll take 
my appledavy.’ 

“Fanshawe laughed loudly, ‘Well done, Fin! 
Stick to that, Major Glue ! Here comes Archie = now 
then; Archie, how many sisters have you ?” 

“* Half-a-dozen, to be sure ; more or less. Why ?” 

“Because Fin declares that you have but one, 
and won't believe that we have seen two. 

“ Archie’s eyes twinkled with fun. ‘Come and 
see,’ he said. 

“ They followed him down stairs. 

‘Pll hold you the price of a new hat he has only 
one, Fan,’ said his brother. ‘Tl eat my old one if 
he has more ;—if we have seen more thanone, I 


mean. 

“*Done! No, I won't either ; it wouldn't be fair. 
I have seen twa.’ 

“Oh, botheration to ‘ fair,” I'll give you the pull 
of that. Will you bet ? 

“*Easy now, boys,’ said Archie. ‘ Wait here till 
I see are we welcome.’ 

“The brothers stopt; and Archie went forward 
through the conservatory, which communi 
a glass door with the drawing-room. 

“He looked in: Kate was there alone. He 
beckoned to his friends, and they entered the room. 

“ Kate’s colour rose for a moment at the recollec- 


peared tion of the wild figure she must have 
soeeccsd’ to tio Wieciushatant But she soon 


regained her ; and, determined to coun- 
‘ohalasite es ftmer impression she feared she 
must have made, she became unusually quiet and 
sedate. 

* Fanshawe Fortescue imagined her to be Baby: 
and by way of utterly confuting his brother's scep- 
ticism, he said, ‘Is your sister still in the garden, Miss 
Kindly? I hope she has forgiven our sudden 
inroad upon your family circle.’ 

“* My sister in the Mr. Fortescue?’ 

“Kate smiled and blushed ; she saw that she and 


awa 
rity Me I am anxious to apologise: she was 
obliged to escape through the open window to 
avoid us.’ 

“Kate laughed. ‘That was I, Mr. Fortescue: it 
was all Archie’s fault.’ 

“¢T told you so, Fan,’ burst in Findon. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Miss Kindly, but my brother has been 
80 positive that there were two of you; I knew 
there was but one; T said so; I could not be 
mistaken ; impossible! It was ridiculous to suppose 
there could be two such ... 9 

“ Tiegant i ie. 

- Fisdints Fortescue looked quite bewildered. 
‘Do you mean to say there are not two? Miss 
Kindly, have you really no sister ?” 

“Before Kate had time to reply, Archie put his 
arm round her waist, and saying, ‘Just come with 
me for a moment. Excuse A —_— “va 
interrupting your interesting y researches for 
peste. ib he half Jed and half dragged her 
out of the room. 


“The brothers were in hot discussion. ‘I told 
you so,’ and ‘I don’t believe it now, etcetera, et 
cetera, when Archie once more made his appearance; 
but this time with his arm round Baby's waist. 

«‘Oh, if you please, Miss Kindly,’ exclaimed 
Fanshawe, ing to his last question, ‘do tell us 
if you have a sister. 

“<Of course she has. You sawher just now, 
said Archie. 

«“* Saw her jast now! Where ?’ 

“¢Here; sitting here, and walking out of the 
room with me.’ 

«“«Why she was!—That was this lady!’ stam- 
mered Fanshawe, looking more confased than ever. 

“<Not abit of it. She was that lady, coming in, 


“The brothers turned round—Kate was in the 
midst of them.” 


Scene the second is of a very different de- 


| scription. Sheep-slaughtering has been carried 
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on for a long time among the mountains, and 
in the effort to put it down a murder has been 
committed :— 
* When they took the body away, ania still 
vi 


jorrigan.” 

“*Ts anybody with you ?’ was cautiously asked. 

“*No; who would be with me?’ 

“«What the——are you doin’ there, then? 
— a crow on a cliff ?’. said Ben with an 

«*Pm-doin’ nothin’, Ben, but what have you 
been doin’?’ 
«* What the——’s that to you, come away! it’s 






time we war off out of this.’ 

“Jim Herrigan was a brave man, but as he 
Teedgs be fokt thai-he sgh. shoriy be Iying on 

; on 
har eo nico sae ea bp 
80 gazed. 

“He knew Brady to be @ far 
pecs nb her PN 
himself, Iial exnapt with lctont 


i 
i 


s 
af 
FF 


“To ‘attempt this 
guard, would be madness; but could he 
in his attention, one good blow. with his fairy dance is very effective. The others by the 
og eM eg re |sampe satist, such as the Dance of NV; and | ; 
‘two men each other in the face; the | Reapers (p. 66), and the Rotten Carcass of a Boat, | 
moon was still shining, and-her light fell full upon | are more conventional. Gustave ‘S.are, as 
On epee ey stool. | usual, intensely characteristic, and remind us vividly 
* expression of Horrigan’s eye was not to be | of that most curious effort of the graver’s att, The 
mistaken, it plainly said, “Thou art the man.’ | Wandering Jew. The illustration of Caliban (p. 45) 
“Ruffian though Ben was, he had never before | is ially original and That of 
done so dark a deed; it was his first murder. He | Ariel’s vance in Act iii., sc. iii., is almost ex- 


quailed for an instant, but only for an instant 





all was still. ‘It must have reached the bottom,’ 
he thought, and he well knew that no human bei 
would reach it and live, for the fall was fully two 
hundred feet. 

“Ben Brady stood erect; he was. alone, and for 
the present safe, but he trembled violently, and cold 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow. ‘Two 
murders in one night !—two murders in one night,’ 
rang in his ear. 

“ Hurrying from the spot, the wretch pursued his 
way down the mountain with rapid but faltering 
steps. The deeds he had done already cast their 
shadows over his soul ; he strove by oaths and curses 


Wi 


b , ashe 
cal daa ees laos ener dovremeiacnatk 
down the mountain side. it would not do— 


Qur long extracts preclude any furth 
remarks on this admirable tale. e could 
have wished that it had’ been less 
and that it had been possible to close the work 


further 


with the same pleasing excitement which. we of 


felt on the perusal of its opening chapter. But 
we have no right to quarrel with the 


author for interesting us so much in his plot as | pis 


to wish that he had given it a different termi- 
nation. Probably, if he had done so, the effect 
of the tale as.a story of Irish life would have 
been destroyed altogether. 


| travagant, so far has the artist, Gustave Jauet, many 


~ 0g me Depa iy S Spr ag e ion. | carried his favourite style. A. Slader’s sole design 
00 


“© What the —— do you 
for?’ he asked savagely. 
“It’s a bad job, Ben ; why did you shoot the 


tn — eared 
“© Why did I? becase he laid a hoult.av me! an’ 
the etarnal! Tl sarve you the same av you 
to touch me, an’ may beay.you don't, he 


k at me in way 


“*Pm not offering to touch you, an’ I'm not 
afraid of you shooting me; two-murders in one 
night no! no! you couldn’t do it.’ 

“*Murdther!’ said Ben hoarsely, ‘who dar-call 
it murdther? It war in self-defence I.shot him ; 
shure he collared me!’ 


“*Qh well, then in-coorse you'll give yourself up, | p 
ee al 


and say it was an accident, and 
come right,’ said Horrigan simply and quietly. 
“Ben turned visibly paler at the bare idea of 
ing himself up; he came a 
and cocked the pistol which he still held. 
ss f coorse I'll do nothin’ of the sort, thin, Jim 
Horrigan; av I said *twar an accident who ‘ud 

b'lieve me? can you tell me that, now?’ 
“Why not? shure if J b'lieve you, why wouldn’t 

others ?” 


“A mocking smile crossed Horrigan’s lip as he 
spoke. The next instant he was stretehed senseless 
on the ground-by a blow from the buttend of Ben’s 
vg he fell close to the rock,—a sayage kick sent 

over it. 

* The murderer leant forward and peered into the 
depths below ; it was too dark to see anything, but 
he heard the sound of a heavy body as it struck 
against the projecting rocks in its descent; at length 





is pretty enough, though it has not much claim to 

iginality, and in parts is somewhat indistinct. 
Miranda and Ferdinand at Play, by F. Skill, is 
excellent in its general effect. Asa matter of de- 


| tail, we may point out that Ferdinand’s position is 
| rather too stiff. The expression is admirably 


rendered. 

Agatha ; A Fanciful Flight for a Gusty Night. 
By George Halse. (Harrison.) In that dreamy, 
comfortable, satisfactory mood of mind which steals 
over.a man when he has followed upa successful 
day of business with « dinner, and finds him- 
self located at ease in his arm-chair by a roaring 
fire, we should not fear to disturb his composure by 
lacing “ Agatha” in his hands. It will afford just 


il | enough of amusement and excitement to sustain his 


placidity, and to prevent, for one day at least, the 
accustomed nap which slides in between the dessert 
and the coffee. “Agatha” is fanciful enoagh 
for a Christmas story ; and both in prose and yerse 
Mr. Halse may be accounted successful, though he 
occasionally writes in a style which, if it be elevated, 
is certainly not sublime. His power of versification 
is considerable ; his ability to interest his readers in a 
dreamy story, in which wild improbabilities chime in 
not unfitly with the realities of common life, is cer- 
tainly to be envied. In every sense of the word, 
this is a Christmas book. The whole getting up 
reminds us that the season for i mts has 
arrived ; and since “Agatha” is cleverly written, 
and charmingly illustrated by Mr. Hablot K. 
Browne, what boots it to look further in search of a 
gift volume ? 

The Biglow Papers. An Wlustrated Edition. (J. 





©. Hotten.) We need not now enter into any dis- 
sertation upon the rare merit of the “Biglow 
Papers.” There are probably few works of 


ey 

hard of allto please—Mr. John Bright. The present. 
one very nest, ext, ike st Shay Deas oo 
Mr. Hotten’s, is well got up. The i i 
from the pen of Mr. Hotten himself is a very useful 
addition, and gives a clearer notion of the book and 


Diary of an Ex-Detective. Edited by Charles. 

Oran and Lock.) These tales might 

possibly amuse a railway traveller and the 
is journey ; for any other 

are worthless enough. The writer evidently 

every man whe acts openly on Christian ples, 

or makes any religious profession, as a hypocrite 


still larger number of his coun 

The Elements of Banking, With Ten Minutes 
Aduvice About Keeping a Banker. By J. W. 
Gilbart, F-R.S. 4th edition. don: Longman.) 
Any praise of a. work so well known and so full 
appreciated as Mr. Gilbart’s “ Elements of ing” 
is entirely superfluous. ‘The treatise deserves to be 
in the hands of every man; for the sensible and 
practical advice as well as information which it 
contains, cannot fail to be of service in the daily 
transactions of life. Mr. Gilbart’s larger works on 
banking are justly regarded as of the highest 
authority on the subject. He has devoted to it the 
energies of a life, and as the prosperous founder of 
joint-stock banks, his name has become honourably 
tated ins Artem Wak daly gpreieg mone 
popular and successful. After twenty-five a 
service as.the manager of the London and West- 
minster Rawk. |B Pye ve ge eyeer, 
carrying wi i e wishes of troops 0 
Penit sad of the public also, that he may long 
enjoy the competency and the fame he has so nobly 
earned. 


From Southampton to Calcutta. By Cadwalladar 
Cummerbund. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) This 
is a lively book com: by.a dashing writer, in a 


style frequently deformed by vulgarity and slang. 
The author possesses the one signal advan’ of 
knowing what he is writing about ; he is perfectly 
familiar with the overland route, and is as much at 
home in Calcutta as if he had been born and bred 
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there. But we require something more from a 
writer than an acquaintance with his subject; and 
in the present instance that acquaintance is chiefly 
pg agra in flippant gossip and in futile endeavours 
to be funny. Yet the book may be of some 
service to travellers, as it contains a few items of 
information which we have not met with elsewhere. 











THE MAGAZINES. 


“Fraser” opens with one of Mr. Boyd's “conso- 
latory” essays, the subject of the paper for Deeember 
i Concerning Screws,” or thoughts 
on the service of i means. “Gryll 


i “ Circean cups,” 
as he well called it, are forcibly delineated. A just 
and appreciative review of Dr. Tyndall’s work on the 
“Glaciers of the Alps” yet points out that the subject 
requires still further elucidation and — “In 
Memoriam” is a touching, truthful, and elegant 
tribute to the memory of Mr. John William Parker, 
late active manager of “Fraser,” to whose exertions 
the magazine owes so mueh, and the kindly relations 
which ought to subsist between a publisher and 
author are made the subject of comment. 
The author of an article on “Modern Competition” 
arrives, after a sketch of the condition and 


Inxuries of mankind ;” and that “competition in 
professions, including under that name —— that 
in some way employ the ogee: and are a 
in buying and ipals, is not 
Lo of We 

7 e greatest competition, or rather distress, 
exists among those who have hardly embarked in 
any regular calling, or are insufficiently qualified | . oii 
iri its exercise. 

“Blackwood.” “Qld Ebony” gives his readers 
disquisitions on mail-clad ships of war, and criticises 
somewhat severely the build and qualities of the 
Warrior and Resistance. A paper on the “Ryhanlin 
Turkmans” is the other noticeable article; and a 
third is devoted to gloomy forebodings of the possi- 
bility of another outbreak in India. “Norman 
Sinclair” is continued. 

In the “Dublin University Magazine” we are 
presented with a tradition called “Shaun Buie,” an 
antiquarian paper, founded on Irish state papers ; 
an article on the adjustment of quarrels between 
capital and labour, called the “ Work-a-Day World 
of. France ;” and an unfavourable estimate of 
Thomas 2 Becket’s character, viewed in his life and 
relations with Henry IT. A topographical paper on 
a Picturesque district of Ireland is of a lighter cast. 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine” for December 
maintains its interest for the archeologist and anti- 
quary : the noticeable articles are those on “The 
Piah Wauten, or Ancient Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 

land,” “Scandinavian Old Lore and Antiquities,” and 
“Works of the Romano-Ganlish Ceramists.” The first 
paper is of extreme interest, connecting these ancient 
settlements of log-houses built on piles with similar 
constructions in Ireland, Savoy, Denmark, Hanover, 
Brandenburg; in Burmah ‘and throughout the 
Philippine archipelago ; and others mentioned by 
Herodotus built by the Poeonians in Lake Prasias. 
They appear in most cases, at least in Europe, to 
have been built for security, and furnish a subject 
for curious speculation hy the suggestion of an 
Oriental descent in their architects. ‘The article on 

“ Scandinavian Old Lore and Antiquities” affords a 
succinct account of recent publications in Iceland, 
and by the Royal Society of Antiquaries of the 
North. The name of an Englishman is generally 
found in every subscription list whenever the object 
is a good one, and we find one English gentleman 
giving a prize to the Icelanders for an essay, and 
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another giving £1,000 to found a library in “ — 
Thule.” The discovery of a Roman kiln and 

ware at Lary, neat Toulon, by M. Tudot, 

nished the peg for a description of the articles toe 
en ee ee 
notes on coronations, reports of the meetings of 
various archeological societies, and the monthly 
obituary, contribute to the excellence at the = 
number, which places us en 


rapport ~with 
doing, not only at home, but 
antiquaries are doing y a 





The next number of the “ Educational Directory” 
will be published on Saturday next ,Dec. 15, and 
the subsequent numbers on the first Saturday in 
each month. This alteration is rendered imperative 
in order to ensure time for an accurate revision of 
the information which is obtained from week to 
: | week at great cost. and labour. 
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Mr. Stanford will publish, early in December, a 
second edition of Hursthouse’s “New Zealand,” 
with “An Appendix on the Native War, and our 
Future Native Policy.” The announcement appears 
opportunely, and will doubtless receive an adequate 
welcome. The same pu has also in the 
press a work upon the Coalfields of gland. 
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MUSIC. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The long promised opera, to which we have been 
looking forward during the present season, has at 
length been presented at this house ; and, if we may 
judge fro:a the hearty reception with which it was 
welcomed by a honse crowded in every part, is 
‘likely to prove as brifliant a success as “ Satanella ” 
or “The Rose of Cistille,” or, indeed, any of those 
standard English operas with the production of 
which the names of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison have for many years been associated. In- 
dependently of its musical attractions, “ Bianea, the 
Bravo's Bride” (for such is the alliterative title of 
the new opera), possesses points of dramatic interest 
not often to be found in works of this class; and so 


admirably are the ing parts 
Louisa. Cone py. Bly 





the exciting 
the development of the story. 
The libretto has been adapted by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, from Monk Lewis's celebrated tale, “The 
Bravo of Venice.” Odoardo (Mr. W. Harrison), as 
of the Milanese forces, having already 
ivered his native city from foreign foes, in the 
hope of arse Og hand of Bianca (Miss Lonisa 
Pyne), the of the Duke of Milan, Matteo 
isconti (Mr. Alberto Lawrence) forms the daring 
ion of crushing “sat, aa headed by the 
Count Malespina (Mr. Henry Wharton), against the 
authority, with the existence of which he 
accidentally been made acquainted by being 
at the ig einer Gs th notorious bravo 
Ww acter he personates, in order 
more effectually to out his plaus for the 

his 


<= 


well-being of Milan and his own future happiness. 
is own character Cdiarie, ba citar toon 
hilst 


of 
An Sele 
5 ring before him, dead or 
alive, avo Fortespada, within a limited period. 
At the appointed hour, ge the wars and all his 
“assembled: in palace, the signal is 
| Odoardo makes his appearance, acknow- 
his identity with Fi ; upon this 
unanimous outery is-raised for his execution, 
but the duke sparing his life at the intercession of 
Bianca, who now openly acknowledges her love for 
Odoardo, the latter suddenly turns upon the real 
conspirators, who, struck with astonishment at this 
dén are led out to prison ; and, 
explaining to the duke the plans which he had been 
compelled to follow to ensure the safety of the state, 
receives from the duke himself the hand of Bianca. 
This is but a mere sketch of the plot, but is perhaps 
sufficient to make intelligible the few critical pti 
which we have to offer upon the opera after a single 


After the overture, which, in accordance with the 
prevailing fashion, is simply a pot-pourri of the 
u themes afterw recurring in the opera, 
concluding with a noisy crash, in which unsparing 
tse is made of the cymbals, drums, &c. the 
curtam ‘draws up and discloses a beautiful 
scene, consisting of groups of penitents kneeling 
in prayer on the steps of the cathedral. The 
solemn peal of the organ within is heard; and 
the voices unite in a prayer for safety. This consti- 
tutes a very picturesque and effective scene, though 
the music is by no means so; indeed, the whole 
of the first act is weak, considered musically, and 
presents no distinctive features, though Mr. Wharton 
was warmly epplauded for his delivery of the song 
“When cruel scorn and cold disdain,” and Mr. 
Harrison was encored in the Wine Song. But the 
remaining acts, three in number, are full of beauties; 
in which must be reckoned the ballad sung by Miss 
Pyne, “In vain I strove to teach my heart,” a 
Sweet composition, with a very elegant accom- 
sag of oboe and obbligati, the 
iter verse being vociferously encored. A very 
Spirited song in the same act, “°Tis not purple 
and gold that ennobles the man,” assioned 
to Mr. Harrison, was also re-demanded. “The 
grand scena at the commencement of the fourth 
act, allotted to Miss Pyne, is highly dramatic and 


: 


3 


= 











| found in it. 


impassioned in character, and towards the close 
contains some of those graceful and piquant touches 
in which Balfe is excelled by no living English 
composer. consequence of the overture being 
repeated, and several of the airs being encored, the 
performance was not over till past twelve; but it 
was completely successful throughout, and the eum- 
poser was called before the curtain no less than 
three times. He subsequently appeared once more, 
to lead on Mr. Alfred Mellon, to whose activity and 
intelligence the opera was more than half indebted 
for its success. Next week we hope to discuss 
more in detail the merits of this work. 
HER MAJESTY’s. 

The performances at this house during the past 
week have been of the usual character, comprising 
the “Trovatore,” “Martha,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and “Robin Hood ;” the latter, however, 
with the substitution of Mr. Swift for Mr. Sims 
Reeves—no slight matter at this house, where the 
— attraction is made to consist in the 

rilliancy of a few individual “stars” rather than 
in the general excellence of the whole body. Of 
the entire répertoire of Italian operas, Flotow’s 
“Martha” has proved on each occasion the most 
attractive; if we may place any credit in the 
advertisements, it was performed for the last time 
during the present season on Monday, when in 
spite of the adverse weather a tolerably fall house 
was assembled to witness the representation. The 
spinning quartett in the second act was executed so 
well and so heartily, that a demand for its repetition 
was universal, and after some little delay, graciously 
complied with. The same mark of commendation 
was bestowed upon Signor Vialetti’s admirable 
delivery of the Beer Song at the beginning of the 
third act; a similar demand was made for Lionel’s 
song in the same act, “M’appari tutt’ amor,” 
but Signor Ginglini contented himself avith simply 
bowing an acknowledgment of the compliment. 
At the end of the third and fourth acts, Madile. 
Tietjens, Madame Lemaire, Signors Ginglini and 
Vialetti were all summoned before the. curtain. 
The next week will see the close of the Italian 
performances, Friday night being announced as the 
benefit night of Madile. Tietjens. 

8T. JAMES’S HALL, 

The performance given by the directors of the 
Monday Popular Concerts,.on. Monday last, was 
simply a repetition of the first of the series, the 
pro e, as before, consisting of pieces selected 
from the works of Spohr, Dussek, and Weber. As 
on that occasion we entered rather minutely into 
the merits and shortcomings of the entertainment, 
we néed not be under the necessity of doing so now, 
and shall merely, therefore, record its géneral 
success. Next Monday, Dec. 10, the Beethoven 
programme will be repeated. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir enter upon their sixth 
season next Friday; no official announcement has 
yet been made of the performance of Mr. Leslie’s 
new cantata “Holyrood,” but we presume ‘it 
will take place during the present season: The 

‘omised vocal composition of M. Ernst Paner 
is looked forward to with considerable interest, 
this being, if we are not mistaken, his ‘first 
essay in the vocal department. Dr. Wylde has 
also issued a general prospectus of the tenth 
season of the New Philharmonic Society, to 
commence in March. Beethoven’s “Choral Sym- 
phony,” Spohr’s “Power. of Sound,” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Antigone,” are amongst the great 
orchestral works promised. As the Sacred Har- 
monic Society seems unwilling to undertake the 
task of bringing Herr Molique’s oratorio “ Abraham” 
before the London public, may we not express our 
hopes that Dr. Wylde, whose enterprise is only 
surpassed by his musical attainments, will venture 
on the responsibility ? Success, if we may judge 
from the reception accorded to it at Norwich, would 
be certain. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The twenty-ninth season of this society was 


| inaugurated on Friday last week by the performance 


of the oratorio of “ Solomon,” a work not generally 


| considered attractive, but admirably calculated to 
| display the great choral power of the society, on 


account of the magnificent double choruses to be 
Although written as late as the year 
1749, when Handel was sixty-three years of age, it 








gives no indication of failing powers, either in 
point of melody or constructive skill; and the 
rapidity with which it was composed, (for it was 
commenced on May 5, and finished on June 19,) 
serves to establish Handel’s pre-eminence amongst 
the masters of musical art. According to Sheelcher, 
the latest and most trustworthy authority:on the 
subject, this oratorio was given twice only im the 
year 1749 ; and twice again ten years afterwards, in 
the very year of Handel's death. 

In its original state, “Solomon” comprises sixty- 
three different pieces, and is divided mto three 
parts ; the first describing the piety of the king, the 
dedication of the temple, and his conjuga} happiness. 
The second, recording his wisdom, and his judg- 
ment in the dispute between the two mothers, 
whilst the third celebrates his riches, splendour, and 
skill, and concludes with the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba. Very considerable curtailments have 
necessarily been made by Mr. Costa, and about 
half, or perhaps rather more than half, the original 
number of pieces are performed by the society ; but 
the omissions have always been most j y 
made, and the most striking features of the oratorio 
(the double choruses, for instance, being all re- 
tained,) are preserved. 

Notwithstanding Madame Sherrington’s feeling 
and expressive delivery of the true mother’s song, 
“Can I see my infant gored,” the honours of the 
evening must in fairness be awarded to Madame 
Sainton-Dolby ; who, in her rendering of the ex- 
quisite song expressive of Solomon’s humility, 
reached the highest point of musical expression :— 

“ What though I trace each herb and flower 
That drinks the morning dew ; 
Did I not own Jehovah's power, 
, How vain were all I knew.” 
The contralto air, ‘Now a different measure try,” 
was declaimed by the same lady with such spirit as 
to call forth an unanimous encore, which was ex- 
tended to the following “Shake the Dome,” 
in the performance of which the whole’ orchestra, 
instrumental and vocal, seemed to out their 
utmost powers. The “Nightingale C 
end of the first part was also repeated, though the 
applause that followed its. first 
hardly sufficiently general to warrant this infri 
ment of the society’s rules. Miss Banks, as the 
mother in the second part,and ‘as the Queen of 
Sheba in the third, deserves praise for her. careful 
and praiseworthy efforts ;. but the music allotted 
her was. not of a nature to allow her to do 
more than acquit herself with credit: ‘The 
and bass songs were sung by Mr. Montem Smith 
and Mr, Lewis Thomas respectively. 

With one single exception, the concluding part of 
“With pious hearts,” where a little nnsteadiness 
was evident, the choruses were sung irreproathably. 
The ease with which this great body of voices 
mastered the difficult chorus, “ Draw the tear from 
helpless love,” evidences clearly the rigid training to 
which they have been subjected; andthe effect of 
the concluding words, “Full of death and) wild 
despair,” delivered pranissimo after a powerful 
sforzaado: passage, was truly grand. Such satis- 
factory results as these can be obtained but by one 
course—careful . and regular training under the 
béton of a skilled. conductor, such as Mr. Costa. We 
must not omit to record the pleasing effect: pro- 
duced. by the admirable performance of the quaint 
duett for oboes, which is the principal feature. in 
the sinfonia at the beginning of the third part. 
It was listened to with the most marked attention, 
and had it occurred earlier in the oratorio, would 
mest assutedly have been encored. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Madame Rudersdorff lent the powerful attraction 
of her voice to the concert given here on Saturday 
last, the fifth of the series. Besides singing the 
grand scena “ Robert, toi que j'aime” from “ Robert 
le Diable,” for which she was most deservedly 
recalled by the audience, she gave the Song of 
Hope from the first act of Beethoyen’s “Fidelio,” 

“© tu la cui dolce possanza 

Or mi sostien, cara speranza,” 
and was encored in “Tl basio,” a composition by 
Signor Arditi. The Orpheus Glee Union gave 
three of their songs. “Daybreak,” by W. 





Eke 


one by Hiirtel, and a third, “The Hunt is Up,” by 
Hatton, the latter being encored. The instrumental 
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Pieces comprised Glinka’s brilliant “Jota Arra- 
gonese,” the overture to “Robert Bruce” by 
Rossini, and Mozart’s masterly symphony in G 
minor. Mr. Levy, the cornet player of the Crystal 
Palace band, displayed his powers by a solo on his 
instrument, consisting of airs of the “Barbitre di 
Seviglia.” The whole of the concert arrangements 
were under the direction of Herr August Manns, 
and we take this op ity of expressing our high 
opinion of this gentleman's services, not simply as a 
musical director, but as an artist, thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature and theory of his art 
in its remotest and most widely-extended branches. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


_ A monument is at last to be erected in Florence. 
in honour of Cherubini, who was born there in 


1760. ‘Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, heads the 
subscription; and at Paris a committee for the 


purpose of aiding the project, has been formed, 


consisting of the most distinguished musicians, 


Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Berlioz, and others. 
Some fatality seems to attend the long-expected 


representation of “ Le Roi Barkouf,” at the Opéra 
Just after the last general rehearsal, 
Madlle. Saint-Urbain (who is to undertake the 
part originally intended for Madlle. Ugalde), was 
seized with an indisposition so severe as to necessitate 
Spore; and it is not 
“ Faublas,” in three acts, 
rf Messrs, Auber and Scribe, will be produced 
t. 


Comique. 


the postponement of the 
unlikely that the opera of 


A. one-act opera, . “L’Eventail,” by 


Ernest 


Conservatoire Impérial de Musique, Madlle. Balbi, 
MM. Capoul and Gourdin, taking the parts of 
Rosina, Almaviva, and Figaro, respectively. 

A cantata, “Christmas,” the words by A. von 
Platen, and the music by Ferdinand Hiller, has been 
published for voices and piano accompaniment. 

At the seventh of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipsic, a new manuscript symphony by Jadassohn 
was performed, and warmly received. Madame 
Clauss Czarvady has just left Leipsic for Hamburg. 

Messrs. Alexandre, the celebrated harmonium 
manufacturers, have just brought out an instrument 
the name of which indicates its use—L’Annexe- 
piano. It seems to be a sort of harmonium on a 
small scale, with three octaves of notes, and three 
stops, the flute, the oboe, ahd another somewhat 
resembling the vor humana in an organ. The 
key-board of the instrument is placed almost imme- 
diately under that of the piano, so that the right 
hand can play the melody on the Annexe, whilst 
the left takes the accompaniment on the piano. 

Another new instrument is also spoken of, called 
a Lithophone, invented by a musical amateur, M. 
Bordas ; it consists simply of pieces of silex, varying 
in length, and struck by two or more hammers. 

As far as we can judge from the accounts in the 
French journals, it seems in no way different from 
the rock-harmonicon, exhibited some twelve or 
fifteen years since, in Bond Street, upon which Mi. 
Richardson and his two children used to perform. 
The following prizes are offered by the Society 
for the Cultivation of Ecclesiastical Music at Paris 
irst Prize—A gold medal, value 300 francs, 


for 


ments:—A Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanetus, a short 


examination, the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, MA. 
Membre de la Socicté Francaise d’Archéologie, read 
a paper upon “Church and Conventual Arrange- 
ment,” tracing the development of ecclesiastical 
architecture and ground-plan, and giving a i 
tion of the disposition of their cloisters by monastic 
bodies. He gave a succinct account of the churches 
of the East, the Byzantine and Basilican and 
Lombardie schools, the ecclesiastical styles of Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Belgium, France, the North of 
Europe, and Russia ; and then ed to delineate 
the expansion of English church architecture, from 
the buried Church of St. Piranus in the sand to the 
acme of its perfection previous to the Reformation, 
taking in detail the entire external form and m- 
ternal oe of Pony bg beraenrnssd minster, 
and distinguishing i 

adopted by the various orders of monks, secular and 
regular canons, and friars. The second part of this 
paper, which was of considerable length, was devoted 
to the consideration of the cloister, refectory, 
dormitory, guest-house, sacristy, treasury, abbot’s 
place, and = the von and offices found’ in a 
monastery, illustrati English 

by similar conttnsusel Callies described & MM. 
Schayes, de Caumont, Viollet-le-Duc, and others. 
He professed his belief that the ground-plans 





the best short mass, containing the following move- | 


adopted by the various orders could not in every 
| case be reduced to distinct rules, having been modi- 
| fied owing to foes ia are of site, 
| period, and means ; accept e principles: 
| or symiboliotd: kdl Getaitadtn only in a modified 
| form. A debate followed, in which Messrs. Fer- 
| guson, Feney, Penrose, Godwin, and other Fellows 
| of the Institute bore testimony to the 


Boulanger, (libretto by MM. Carré and Barbier) 
has been performed at the. Opéra Comique during 
the present week. ’ 

At the Opéra, the new ballet of “Le Papillon’ 


piece to be played during the eleration of the Host, and validity of the views’adopted by Mr. Walcott, 
and an Agnus Dei. Second Prize—A silver medal, | 


value 150 francs, for the next best composition. | SE POR 


First Prize—A gold medal, vaine 300 francs, for 
the best motett, provided it be of easy execution 
and moderate compass. Second Prize—A silver 
medal, value 150 francs. First Prize—A gold medal, 
value 300 francs, for the best set of organ pieces 
(not lezs than three), with or without pedal accom- 
paniment. Second Prize—A silver medal, value 
150 francs. Besides the above, twelve bronze medals 


has been performed uninterruptedly since its first 
representation; the’remaining part of the evening 
being filled up by either the two first acts of 
“Lucia ” orthe first act of “Il Comte Ory.” 

The 433rd representation of “Robert le Diable” 
took place on Sunday last. 

During ‘the’ present week Halévy’s opera “Le 
Val d’Andorre”: will have been given fourtimes at | 
prrabemerneeye next week it will be played | 
alternately: with Maillard’s new 0 + 
Pécheurs de Catune:” Gluck’s ““Orphéo” ‘willbe | Sent to Messrs. Hengel, 2 
— on only two ‘more occasions, Madaime | °” °° “YS 2 ‘ 

auline Viardot preserving her ré/e of Orpheus. | 











The intended performance of “La Traviata” in | THE DRAMA. 
Berlin has been forbidden by the authorities on the | — 
that the libretto’ is unfit for the ears of a | HAYMARKET. 


otestantcity; seeing that this drama in its original | Qne more failure of Mr. Tom Taylor's is to be 
form of “La Dame aux Camelias”»has been recorded, and for the third time during the present 


frequently performed ‘on the stage there, this protest | season a new piece has been withdrawn within | 
“The Babes in the | 


seems rather tardy. | three weeks of its production. 

Spohr’s fine old viol, a genuine Straduarius, | Wood” has followed in the wake of “ Up. at the 
upon which the’ German maestro has played for | Hills” and “The Brigand and His Banker.” We 
more than half a:century; is about to be put up for | confess to having hoped for .a longer continuance of 
auction by his executors. | the “Babes in the Wood,” but. in the. present 

The violinist: Ermst' is at present residing at | unsatisfactory condition of dramatic art. in this 
Vienna, and in a considerably improved state of | country, it is not surprising that the popular taste 
health. He has just’ put» the last touches to his | should be fickle and hard to reckon upon... “The 
opera, which, it is: to be hoped, will before long be | School for Scandal” has been again brought 
produced on thestage. | forward to supply the deficiencies of modem 


will be given to those whose compositions: rank | 
| next in order of merit: All manuscripts are to be | 
2 bis, Rue Vivienne, Paris, | 1 








The “ Olympia” of Spontini, in vocal score with 
— accompaniment, has just been published in 
‘aris. 


Amongst the ‘papers of M. Frédéric Braun, a 
celebrated amateur of Dresden, lately deceased, has 
been found the manuscript of an unpublished opera 
by Winter, composer of the “ Interrupted Sacrifice.” 

The Emperor ofthe French has bestowed a yearl 
pension of 2,400 francs upon Félicien David, the 
composer of “ Le, Désert,” “Christophe Colomb,” 
and “ Herculaneum.” 

The rehearsals .of Rubinstein’s new opera, “Les 
Enfants des Landes,” are going on actively at 
Vienna, and it is probable that it may be brought 
out the latter end of the present month. 

A new opera by Nicolai Berendt, “ L’Epreuve du 
Ceur,” has been successful at the Thédtre Royal, 
Copenhagen. The violinist Ole Bull is playing in 
the same -city, and drawing crowded houses every 
evening. 

A lyrical performance of Rossini’s “Barbiére di 
Seviglia” has just been given by the pupils of the 





comedy. 
DRURY LANE. 

The season at this theatre has come to a some- 
what untimely conclusion, and we fear it has been 
| far from successful. Scanty audiences, looking all 
| the more scanty in that vast edifice, have shown 
that Mr. E. T. Smith had not been judicious in 


play of any importance brought out here was 
unguestionably a failure, we mean Mr. Watts 
Phillips's “Story of the ’45.” The lessee has pro- 
bably too many undertakings now in hand. No 
wonder that one fails now and then. 





SCIENCE. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Mr. George Godwin, V.P., F.R.S. F.S.A., in the 
chair. 
| After a disenssion on the advisability of arriving 








| at a speedy decision upon the proposed architectural | in the ‘ 


catering for the theatrical public. The only new grap 


| Nov. 283—The first meeting of the session—T. J_ 
| Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A, V.P., in the chair, who 
| reported the election of twenty-five new associates, 
| weep itaaters ing what ip Oe Bart PPO. 
| sixty mem!) whom are | of 

| Vimount Ne ot, MP, Sir C. R. itor 
iat Pe are Rr We Men MA, PRA. 
| Edward MA, A’R. 


v 


ter po Boe ge 
‘onna, Ca : 

Drs. Hood, Edward Levien, 
FS.A, W. #. fg 6 FSA, C. Faulkner, Fs 
J. W. K. Eyton, P.S.A, George Maw, FS 
S. Wood, F 


T. Page, 8. L. Sotheby. 
F.8.A., H. Hope Bawardes, ia. te &e. 
The Chairman. reported subscriptions and dona- 
tions of considerable amount, varying from two to 
twenty guineas, in aid of the publication of the 
“ Collectanea ogica,” in addition to .the 
established quarterly journal, which now consists of 
| sixteen volumes. Numerons presents 0 
| tographs, &c., were laid upon the. fable, receive 
| from the Royal Society, the Societies of Antiquaries 
| of London and Edinburgh, the Smithsonian. Insti- 
| tution, Royal Dublin Society, Somersetshire Archzo- 
logical Society, Canadian Institute, &. Mr, T. 
Wright reported the progress of excavations making 
at Wroxeter, and produced various coins of Con- 
stantine andother Roman emperors there discovered ; 
also, a. bronze is pepe win aera ee a ay ys 
form, a portion of moi impress of a 
leaf of a with nut- &c.. Mr. Christopher, 
through the Rey. Mr. 


h of which was presented by Mr. RB.) of two 
bishops of the date of 1317 and 1350. The execu- 
tion is of the finest description and most elaborate 
in detail. Dr, Kendrick exhibited a bronze tap of 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Wills exhibited the 
brass matrix of an early seal of the freemasons, also 


| a large collection of keys, padlocks, tobacco 


sto 
&e., of various dates found in different localities 
Mr. Forman exhibited a remarkably fine Celtic 
bronze sword, found in the Thames’ at Battersea, 


| probably the largest yet discovered. Mr. Roberts 


presented a drawing of the pig of lead seen by the 
association at Linley Hall, Salop. Mr. V. Irving read 





notes in reference to Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s paper 
‘ Journal” on the “ Rock Basins of Dartmoor, 
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and other British Remains in England,” to mark 
the existence in this island of two distinct branches 
of the Celtic family, an earlier and a later, whose 


languages consisted of two distinct and 
cay -ditinguhed dialects. Mr. Syer Cuming 
ited a variety of specimens of Bellarmines, 
with medallions, heraldic bearings, <c., 
and gave illustrations of numerous early vessels 
for drink, which. gave rise to a lively discussion, 
and occupied the remainder of the evening. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
General monthly meeting, Monday, December 3, 
1860—Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart., CB, in the 
chair. 


"The Rev. Alexinder Denny, M.A, and Henry 
Snaith, Esq. were elected members of the Royal 
Tnstitats 

Carl Haag was admitted member of the Royal 


Institution. 
Henry Bence Jones, M.D. F.R.S., was elected 
of the Royal Institution, in the. room of 
the Rev. John: Barlow, M.A., F.R.S. resigned, who 
ee O 


on i (adapted to a 
i auditory Michael Faraday, Esq., 
PoLrEs. ‘ Professor of 7 las 


Jecturer on chemistry at St. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
_ December 4; 1860-—George P. Bidder, Esq., Pre- 
«Mr. Preece’s paper “On the 


Maintenance and of Submarine Cables 
in Shallow Waters,” was continued throughout the 


hari by De, Hie rad ay FS 
ENGINEERS. 


monthly ballot the candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :-—Messrs. A. 
W.G. Owen; I. HL 


Beazley, H. , A: Per- 
donnet, and I. H. Stanton, as members'; Messrs. H. 
Suter mien F Selby, G. L. Vaughan, and 
Captain J. Puckle, as associa "sig 2 

CHEMICAL 


Ethyl 
a 2 SOCIETY ARTS. sisal 
chair, The paper*read was on Pe ‘ 
Printing; especially as — tery or 
by Mr. r G. Collins . <i 


pesed 
Between India and 
China," by J. M‘Cosh, Esq., M.D., late 
of the Staff. 
‘Tces., Dec: 11.—ZInstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Continned 
Disenssion 


Mon: Mr, Preece’s Paper on 
“Submarine Telegraph Cables.” 

ical Society of Loniion, 9. — On 
3 Collected in ” and 
other Papers, by Mr. Salvin. 


Wen., Dec. 12.—Rovyal Society of Literature, 4}. 
Reyal Academy of Arts, 8.—Lecture on 
Anatomy, by KR. Partridge, Esq. 
British Archzxological jation, 31.—On 
“A Seal of the Duke of Gloucester as 
Lord High Admiral of England, 1480,” 
by Mr. Pettigrew; “The Employment 
of Vessels and Hollow Bricks in Ancient 
Buildings,” by Mr. Syer Cuming. 
Society of - 8. m “Ttaliap Com- 
merce and Industries,” by Prof 
Leone Levi. igen 
Tacs. Dec. 13.—Royal Society, St. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Sarvn., Dec. 15—Royal Asiatic Society, 3. , 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Oxronp, Dec. 6. 


At the end of this term the firstsand last of the 
private halls will in all likelihood be défuuct. Mr. 
Litton, who started one of these establishments some 
five years ago, has been presented to a living by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, for whom he has acted as 
examining chaplain during the last few years. Mr. 
Litton was a double first-class man, once fellow of 
Oriel, and subsequently vice-principal of St. Edmund 
Hall. When the late principal of St. Edmund 
Hall died, and that establishment came under a 
different régime, Mr. Litton quitted it and opened a 
private hall. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
rector of St. Clements. by the them Lord Chancellor. 
A few years ago Mr. Litton was Bampton lecturer. 
He is, as may be expected, of what are commonly 
called evangelical opinions, and is undoubtedly a 
gentleman of great learning and equal modesty. 


are one or two Roman Catholics, and one or. two 
Jews. The whole scheme. has been a failure from 


*| beginning to end. 


It is nota very difficult. matter to explain why 
these secogeere results. have not taken ., The 
prestige of the existing colleges was so that. it 
must be a very exceptional. case indeed when 
parents are disposed to forego the convenience of 
pee igi, and in the present state of 
eeling, it must be a very dangerous person..who 
cannot be trusted in them, and who thereupon must 
be brought under more rigid. control. for one 
should be shy of such a character, if negotiations were 
entered into with me for receiving him. Nor would it 
be easy to set upa cheap place of education.. There 
ate no houses fit for the purpose. Much of Oxford 
belongs to corporations who have no inclination to 
allow rivalry, and no: means at their disposal for 
speculating on their own-account. And the condi- 
tions under which private halls shall be established, 
and especially that. which prescribes: that the head 


of the private hall should be a Master of Arts, i.e. a 
bond fide member of the Church of England,.are an 


| effectual bar to Nonconformists creating institutious 








for their own members, if indeed they had the 
inclination. 

I have refrained from commenting on the im- 
pending election for the Sanskrit professorship, 
which is to take place on Friday afternoon, and the 
result of which will therefore be too late for your 
impression. It would have been well if other 
periodicals had done the same. The advocacy of 
the “ Times” has. done Mr. Miiller a world of injury. 
Only those who are Oxford men can imagine how 
much mischief is produced to any candidate when 
any external force or pressure is brought to bear 
on any Oxford election, whether it be parliamentary 
or munici But now that the election, as 
far as your publication is concerned, is over, I 
may say that the present feeling is in favour of Mr. 
Williams, and the current opimion is that he will 
win. It is easy to see why this is the case. Oxford 
pe og ea ptizes under the name of professor- 
shi ese are of very various value, ranging 
roel oon to» £100 a-year. The Boden Sanskrit 
is said to be of the former amount. Now, no donbt 


for it. No one doubts his even 
those who have been unwise enough to slander it. 
Hence people argue that if men who have given up 
their-lives toa particular study, being ‘ord men, 
and have laboured to make themselves known for 
i i with a specialty, do not get their 
t are postponed to popular and: 
conceivably more able, 
aliens to the university, or merely adopted sons— 
a 


their 
reward, 


that the discouragement is heavy and the proceeding 
impolitic. 


We are no doubt concerned to 


feeling; that: T’have heard ‘severabof. Mr Muiller’s 
supporters say that they really hope Williams will 


win. 
The Prince has made two handsome presents to 
Ee piece. The 


union is divided on 


raised and added tothe fund. from’ the proceeds’of 
which an annual Prince cP egemgeer sae might have 
been forthcoming. At least, so T hear from 

of the members of the corps. Unluckily, the corps 


is:a great pity; for the exercise was good; the object 
laudable, and the outlay, by the side of most-under- 
graduate its, small: People say, with what 
trath: I do not: know, that while the movement-was 
in its first enthusiasm, the horsekeepers, billiard- 
table people, beatbuilders; and the like, were a good 
deal diseomfited. Perhaps the term and its ordinary 
weather have damped the energies of the youth. 
Perhaps, too; the Prince’s presence; and Colonel 
M‘Murdo’s i ion, will revive the cause. It is 
said that the needful 300 were raised with some 
difficulty on Monday last. 

The estate, the purchase of which was sanctionep 
a’ week or more ago in convocation, is, we are in- 
formed, of considerable prospective value. The 
purchase-money is large enough, and the necessary 
improvements will be an additional outlay. But on 
the whole the investment is said to be good. In 
short, the univérsity is suffering from a plethora of 
funds, and it is well to place them securely as 
speedily as possible. Your readers are aware that 
the powers of the university to purchase land are 


this being one of the corporations 
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which are exempted from the operations of the 


Mortmain Act. 





CamBripce, Dec. 6. 

Tue proctorial trials to which I called your atten- 
tion last week have come off, and have resulted in 
nothing—that is, nothing is settled by them. 

Nominally, verdicts have been given for the 
plaintiffs, against the university. But this is only 
in name, and the question really remains to be tried 
by a higher court. So far as. the thing has gone, 
pees) the verdicts have been entered for the 
plaintifis, the university has thoroughly succeeded 
in establishing its jurisdiction. No candid reader of 
the report of the trial, I should suppose, can 
entertain any serious doubt about the matter. The 
eminent judge who tried the cases, Sir William 
Erle, seemed to have no shadow of doubt in his own 
mind; nor did the jury either, so far as they were 
able to form a clear opinion; but they were probably 
impressed with the necessity of sacrificing con- 
to clamour and ignorant prejudice—where- 
hey returned a verdict so self-contradi 


despite.any theoretical objection 
to their powers.. The learned judge put the issue 
to the jury in the form of three questions :—1.. Had 
the proctors reasonable ground for suspecting the 
intiff of idle, lanier. or immoral conduct? 
2. Did the vice-chancellor, having become satisfied 
of the matters alleged by the proctors, believe the 
plaintiff to. have been in the company of. under- 
graduates for idle, disorderly, or immoral purposes ? 
3. Is the Spimning-house a fit and convenient 
prison? To the first and. third questions,. the 
jury. replied im. the affirmative, and it is 
a. impossible, upon any supposition of honesty, 
they could have done otherwise after hearing 
the evidence. Having replied in the affirmative to 
the first question, oue would. have thought—only 
there is not much logic in the heads of Westminster 
jurymen—that.an affirmative to the second question 
followed necessarily. But having ascertained from 
the judge that that would amount to a verdict for 
the defendant, and. probably feeling bound. as 
patriots to strike a blow at “monkish tyranny” in 
Cambridge, they persisted in declining to give the 
required answer of ‘ Yes,” or “No,” and said the 
vice-chancellor should have made further inquiries 
into the character of the plaintiff, and they awarded 
her 40s. damages. With reference to the pleas, this 
was a contradiction and an absurdity. My belief is, 
that the university would have no objection to any 
reasonable modification of;,the proctorial system, 
which should remove any substantial ground of 
objection, at the same time that it preserves the 
power over the morals of the young men who are 
committed teits‘charge. But.if it is to be harassed 
and ‘abused by speculative lawyers,.and other ill- 
conditioned persons, who shall blame it if it stands 
upon its privileyes, and refuses to be driven out of 
them? 

I am not yet in a:position to give you any definite 
information about the Prince of Wales. All I-can 
say about his Cambridge career is, that Madingley 
Hall has been taken for him at a good round sum, 
and one hears that he is “coming in January.” 
Perhaps it is as well that these things should be 
done quietly. 

The educational. work of the term is well nigh 
over. The 16th of the present month is the day 
when Michaelmas term actually ends ; but the out- 
ward "busses indicate that many men have “kept” 


I 





their term, and are off for the Christmas holidays. 
A certain sign that term is virtually over, exists in 
the cessation of military displays. We hear this 
week none of that daily popping to which our ears 
have become accustomed, nor is Trumpington Street 
rendered lively and almost impassable of an after- 
noon by a dense mass of volunteers and followers. 
Last Friday was a sort of winding-up day. The 
volunteers were inspected upon that day by Colonel 
MMurdo upon Parker's Piece, in the midst of slush 
and drizzle, for a more wretched day was never seen. 
Notwithstanding atmospheric miseries, ladies ven- 
tured upon the scene of action, for nothing will 
damp their martial ardour. The i ing colonel 
gave the volunteers a very good character, which I 
think they deserved, for they are really getting to 
be an effective body of men. 





HEILIGENBLUT, A TRADITION OF 
CARINTHIA. 
No traveller should visit Carinthia without spending 
a few days at Heiligenblut, which is. so chermingly 
situated as to have earned the name. of the 
“ Austrian Chamouni.” The highest village in the 
valley of the river Moell,it is nestled at the foot 
the Gross Glockner, or Great , one of 
loftiest. mountains in the Austrian Alps, 
principal glacier, called the Pasterze, may 
compare in extent and pi 


stig: 


Briccius was held in high repute for sanctity and 
purity of life. Ont hie plietd isting to ot ia 

in about the year ap. 
914, the immediately installed him as his 
spiritual adviser; and soon found that with the 
counsel of so good a man all his enterprises 


. But Briceius 
imperial master was little better than 
heart as to the truth of -the Christian ry 
as persuasion and argument alike failed, he prayed 
i , by which the Emperor 
might be turned from doubt and confirmed in the 
true faith. 

The prayer was granted in the following wonder- 
ful manner. It ha that at this time there 
dwelt in the city a certain Jew, who hdd an utter 
seorn of Christianity, aud boldly determined to test 
the pretensions of its Founder by a ious 
Accordingly, on’ one of the high festival days he 
stole into a Christian le, and approaching 
picture of the suffering Jesus, dagger in hand, 
stabbed it in the heart. Forthwith the 
was avenged, for from the rent in the canvas 
out a stream of warm blood, as though the 
were alive. The situation was grave. A death by 
torture, or at all events a tooth or two, 
the punishment for sucha crime as the 
committed. His only chance seemed to be 
Accordingly he attempted to escape from the city. 
but a citizen who happened to be passing saw him, 
ped him to ask where he was going, and 
why he looked so terrified. He was silent until the 
citizen promised him his life, when he told his 
strange tale, and then the two went +o the church 
together, to see the miracle: There was the holy 
blood in a pool upon the pavement. The man 
knelt down, and the Jew—probably as his only re- 
maining mode of escapirig death or torture—-pro- 
fessed the Christian faith, and was duly baptised. 

The miracle had a good effect, too, on the Em- 
peror’s mind. Hewas confirmed by it in the true 
faith, ar:i thus the prayer of the holy St. Briccius 
was answered. The blood was sealed in a’ small 
bottle, in which it remains to this day. 

Ir. 

The time was now drawing near when Briccius 

must leave Constantinople. The Emperor, grateful 


* Das Biut des Heiligen—“ The blood of the Holy One.” 
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for so many sérvices, was anxious to bestow on 
a farewell gift, and beile him choose what it 
be. He asked for the bottle of 
The Emperor gave it, but soon repented 
and sent messengers after St. Briccius, 
on his road to Carinthia, to take it 
in. Briccius, however, was not to be 
of the sacred relic. —— _ — 
proaching, he turned from 
Ohen the ealf of his right leg: hid (his treastire 
The wound oe healed, and thus 
escaped, the messengers finding no treasure om hi 
ss Lataguiteteemdnantihianisenaktaae 
of the Moell in Carinthia, whence he started. to 
cross the Tauern into Salzburg ; but he never. 
reached his journey’s end, for, missing the way, 
was overwhelmed, while crossing a wild Alp, by an 
avalanche which swept him to destruction: 
Thus the holy blood seemed i ‘lost. It 
was, however, destined to be brought toli 
providential i iti 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUDIE’S “SELECT” LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
Sm,—Permit me to disclaim ever having had any 
connection with the house of “ Saunders, Otley, and 


engagement was with the Jate firm of “Saunders 

and Otley,” and I beg to add that such engagement 

terminated, at my own instance, fourteen years before 

the present house was in existence—Very obedly 

or CHARLES J. SKEET. 
10, King William Street, Charing Cross, Dec. 3, 1860. 
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LITERARY OBITUARY. 


—_———_— 


BARON VON BUNSEN. 

Some weeks ago the public journals led us to ex- 
pect that this eminent man would not be long 
amongst us, and his death has not therefore taken 
any one by surprise. .A few months more and he 
would have completed the outside limit of 
human life—“threescore years and ten.” But his 
removal will leave a void in. many English circles ; 
and the; great minds of -Europe, however dif- 
fering from him in the details of grand questions of 
religions and moral interest, will acknowledge that 
in him they have lost an amiable man, a profound 
scholar, a valorous inquirer after truth, and a 
politician who was always ready to sacrifice his 
interests to ‘is convictions. 

Onur limits confine us to. an almost bare obituary 
notice of Karl Josias Bunsen. His parentage is said 
to have been humble, but respectable. He was 
born. without von before ‘his name, on the 25th 
August, 1791, at Korbach, in the principality of 
Waldeck. Under the parental roof his early train- 
ing must have commenced, because it was in his 
17th year. when we first find himin a public seminary, 
that of Marburg. From1809 to 1813 he studied at 
Gottingen. under the famous Heyne, gaining great 
honours during his academical career; and mean- 
while, in 1811, obtained a professorship in the gym- 
nasium of the same city. Perhaps to this:circum- 
stance he owed something of the pedagogue which 
attached to him; but in an amiable form, all his life. 
Two years afterwards he published his dissertation 
“De Jure Atheniensium Hereditario,” which re- 
commended him to the notice of the learned. 

In 1813 he resigned his professorship in the 
gymnasium. It was a world too narrow for” him ; 
and -he set out on ‘his travels, not ‘pleasure but 
knowledge secking, and to complete his studies in 
antiquities ‘and the Germanic middle age. To Hol- 
land he first went, and then to Denmark, where we 
find. him proseenting a knowledge of :the oldest 
living branch of the Gothic language—the Icelandic 
—under the direction of the famous Finn, Magnussen. 
On his return to Berlin he entered into friendly rela- 
tions with G: B. Niebuhr, who must have found in 
the Me ey See mee philologist a man tc his heart. 
In 1815 he‘is in Paris attending the lectures of the 
French * Orientaliste, ‘and, ‘under the direction of 
Sylvestre de Sacy, ge Persian, Arabic, and the 
Sanskrit } : ; 

Rome, “where ‘he renews his acquaintance with 
Niebuhr, and where he is on the point of pro- 
ceeding 2 India, as travelling com 
; from the that on the soil of India 
ne eal make Peg in the knowledge 
of the cradle tongue of Europe. This came 
pre, ergs Rome, Niebuhr is Prussian Minister 
at the Papal court, and he becomes his secretary. 
This was a grand turning point in Bunsen’s life. 


his ‘work, Se gy aut 5 Sex Stadt Rom” (a de- 
— of the city of e). In 1822 Frederic 
W Til. was in Rome; and Bunsen conciliated 
the favour of that ‘prince’ by his erudition, and by 
the ‘interest he took in the religious questions of the 
day. After all, the bent of Bunsen’s mind was 
more theological than secular, and secular learning 
he regarded only as an auxiliary to his theological 
studies. We should, however, be opening up a 
Fs too large to discuss were we to enter upon 

neological views of the Prussian king, and how 
far they had the concurrence of his learned subject. 
It is enough for this rapid biography to state that 
Frederic William attached Bunsen definitively to his 
service, gave him the postof chargéd affaires at Rome 
after the departure of Niebuhr, in 1824, and three 


panion, toa} 
aglishman, less for the sake of emolu-! 


years later named him his resident minister. His 
diplomatic duties did not greatly interfere with his 
regular ‘studies in the Roman capital: We find 
him studying Plato, the constitutions of antiquity, 
liturgies, ecclesiastical history, and archeology. In 
1826, the younger Champollion was in Rome, and 
Bunsen’s attention was turned towards Egypt 
through making his acquaintance, Out of this 
arose the encouragement he gave to Dr. Lepsius, 
afterwards the rival of Champollion, to'study the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, and out of this, finally, his 
own esteemed but still uncompleted work — 
“ Egypten’s Stelle imder Weltgeschichte”—(Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History), In the following year, 
1827, he made the acquaintance of our own Thomas 
Arnold, who was then staying in Rome for a fort- 
night. Acquaintancé ripened into friendship, and 
although they did not see each other until twelve 
years afterwards, the letters which passed - between 
the two, in the interval, form one uninterrupted 
chain of manly challenge, sympathy, and affection. 
Amold in Bunsen found a willing hstener to his 
latitudinarianism ; Arnold reciprocated, but with 
clear English intellect, the somewhat misty views of 
his German friend. Certain it is that to Bunsen 
it is due that Arnold afterwards wrote his “ History 
of Rome.” In literature we have never perhaps had 
such an exact repetition of the masculine love of a 
David and Jonathan. Arnold speaks of Bunsen’s 
“entire and enthusiastic admiration of everything 
great, and excellent, and beautiful.” Bunsen was 
no less eulogistic of his friend Arnold. Bunsen’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of science led him to 
associate himself with Gerhardt in the foundation 
of an archeological institute. He participated in 
all the labours’ of that ‘society until 1838, and 
caused to be erected for it a fine building, near the 
Capitol, where he resided.. At. Rome, he founded 
also a Protestant hospital and sought every oppor- 
tunity to propagate around him ideas of reform. 

Of Baron von Bunsen as a diplomatist and poli- 
tician itis not exactly within our province to speak; 
still, a. few. facts must be mentioned to give a kind of 
completeness to the present notice. He participated 
largely in ‘the negotiations relative to the delicate 
question of mixed marriages. He even returned 
to Berlin, in 1827, to receive from the king precise 
instructions. In 1832 he wrote a memorandum, 
and obtained ‘from Pope Leo XIL a letter which 
was to put-an end to the debates ; but the intoler- 
ance of the Ultramontanes defeated the intentions 
of the Court.of Rome. Bunsen’s position at Rome 
became ‘intolerable; he demanded his recall, and 

roceeded to England in 1838. At the Oxford 
mmemoration of 1839, the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Civil Laws was conferred upon him, in 
the presence of his friend Dr. Arnold. The same 
year he was named Minister to the Helvetic Con- 
federation, an appointment which he held until 
named the. representative of his sovereigniat the 
Court of St. James’s... This latter ood iene from 
1841 to 1854. During this period .he made fre- 
quent visits to Berlin on the invitation of . Frederic 
William IV.; who wished to enlighten himself by 


‘his experience ‘and “his counsels. ‘It is stated that, | 


in 1844, he urged upon the king to give a liberal 
constitution to Prussia, and to establish P acliberative 
assembly, divided into two chambers. This copy of 
English institutions was not conceded, and ps 
wisely. The institutions of a country to be per- 
manent. must spring from its own germs, and be 
marked by its own individuality. In England, 
Bunsen was received with great cordiality in every 
enlightened circle. It is said that there were those 
who..frowned upon his lowly birth and made his 
candour a demerit. It is possible that his liberal- 
ism in polities,.and singular views in theology 
may -have made him more objectionable to 
certain classes than his plebeian origin. He 
was decidedly opposed tothe pro-Russian views 
of his own government in 1854, and took his 
leave for ever of London, to the great regret of 
almost every one. His single-mjndedness, in fact, 
was always in opposition to the current theories of 
diplomacy. From the date of his retirement from 
et life, Bunsen resided on the Rhine, occupying 

imself with his favourite theological studies, read- 
ing and writing, it is said, for sixteen hours a-day. 
From Frederic William IV. he received his patent 





of nobility, and his own university of Gottingen 





conferred upon him the degree of D.D. In the 
midst of his political occupations he never abandoned 
his favourite literary and theological investigations. 
His works are numerous, and have for the most 
part been translated into English. In 1843 — 
a kind of evangelical treatise, ‘“ Elizabeth an 
die Christlichen Frauen,” &c., Fry to Young 
Christian Maidens and Wives}; in 1845, “Die 
Verfassung der Kirche der Zukunft’”-(the Con- 
stitution of the Church of the Future); in 
1847, “Ignatius of Antioch and his Times.” 
= » did afterwards the Rev. Dr. Cure- 
ton, declared the epistles of Ignatius io be 
forgeries. Other works from his on avg them 
under English titles, are, “The. Li of the 
Passion. Week ;” « Christianity and Matikind,” better 
known under the title of “Hippolytus and his 
Age ;” “The Basilice of Christian Biaaa in connec- 
tion with the History and Idea of Church Architec- 
ture ;” the “Life and Letters of Niebuhr;” and 
“Egypt's Place in Universal History,” already 
mentioned, These inno wise sum up his learned 
labours; “but they indicate the ‘direction of his 
studies, 

In private life Bunsen was a perfect gentleman, 
amiable and conciliating, the patron of art and 
literature—and always ready to co-operate with 
others in promoting good works. Literature and 
philosophy were his passion, but never interfered 
with his bonkomic. Some of his schemes have 
proved failures, as witness his joint-stock. bishopric 
scheme in Jerusalem, aud many of -his ideas will 
never be realised; but only the narrowest judgment 
will withhold from him the tribute of disinterested- 
ness and the love of truth..-His family are nearly 
all settled in England. His. eldest. son, the Rev. 
Henry G. de Bunsen, is rector of Lilleshall, in Staf- 
fordshite, and chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 
Another son, Ernest, chancellor'to the Prussian 


Em matried 4 daughter of the ‘late’ Samuel 
Gurney eee the oad 


jn oe aus aed 


Messrs. Hurst axp Briackerr armounce the 
following works for appearance in December: “ Two 
Years in Switzerland and Italy,” by Fredrika 
Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt, 2 vols. 
“Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1861,” 
corrected rr oo by the nobility; “Six Years 
of a Traveller's Life in Western Africa,” by Francisco 
Valdez, 2 vols. Svo., with numerous illustrations ; 
“The World’s Verdict,” a novel, by the author of 
“The Morals of May Fair;” seapiaien Havering,” 
a novel, by the author of “The Verneys ;” “Twelve 

s ” . - 


9 ? a Ch ‘story, by ‘fhe /anthor. of 
yada Bieta ey,” 70,0 ¥ ; and a ne 

edition of-Sir: d Burkeis;*Faniily Ronjarice,” 
forming thé new ‘votuttie of Hurst and Blackett’s 


Standard Library of Cheap Editions.” 

Crrstat Patace Great Winter Pountry Snow. 
—This great annual show of poultry will be held 
at the Palace this year during the cattle 
show week, commencing on Wednesday, the 12th, 
and continuing until Saturday, the 15th, December. 
The peso, very Patni eae ing aeerly 
1000 _of po inds, wi ilver, 
and Shier Kal stra pheasants, nearly 100 of 
pigeons, and 100 pens of rabbits. .A novel feature 
is added in the mnape: a ee Te 
cocks, for which a large. number of, entries. have 
been made. The object of holding the show this 
year at ene Se ee Se is to 
afford to agriculturists others the opportunity 
of inspecting, during a single visit to the metropolis, 
the progress of the various breeds of. poultry, as 
well as of cattle. The north wing of the Palace, 
adjoining the Tropical Department, has been refitted 
with hot water pipes for. the purposes of the show, 
so that, however inclement the weather may be, an 
agreeable resort will be open to the public. Com- 
bined with the poultry show: there will be:a great 
exhibition of roots, to which many of the most 
celebrated agriculturists will contribute. These will 
be arranged in the centre transept of the Palace. 


As the leading exhibitors at the Palace, who 
annually. erect their stalls in the naves for the 
Christmas season, have received permission to com- 
mence their holdings by the time of the above show, 
the Palace is likely to present an unusually gay and 
bustling appearance for this season of the year. 
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314, Straxp, W.C., OctosEnr, 1860. | 


TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready, A New Work by 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
entitled, 


CHRONICLES of the CRUTCH. 


*,” This work consists of a series of quaint stories and 
papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to “‘ Household Words,” 








Just published, price 5s. 
ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “ The Night Side of London.” 


“They are all written with such a knowledge of each 
subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accurate 
observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 
the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”—TIllus- 
trated London News. 


“* About London’ displays an amount of industrions re- 
search very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners which only experience—and active experience, 
moreover—can supply.”—Literary Gazette. 








Also now ready, 
Dr. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART; 


} 
Containing also, some New. Views.of. the Circulation of the | 
Blood, with an Account of the Muscolo-Cardiac, the Pulmo- | 


Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. 
By JAMES WARDROP, _D.. 
Sargeon to the Person of George IV., &c., &c., &e. 


A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable Addi- 
tions, and a Copious Index. Large Svo., iss. 





Also, now ready, the Second Edition. revised, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged, of 


Mn. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 


NARRATIVE of THE GRAND | 


} 


VOLUNTEER REVIEW, 


AND WIMBLEDON SHOOTING-MATCH. 
{ 





London: W. Tissier, 314, Strand; 
And may be ordered of all Booksellers, and at ali Railway 
Stations. 





In a few days, printed on fine toned paper, large 4to., half- 
bound Roxburgh morocco, price two guineas, 


HE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 
from Wace'’s Poem of the Roman de Row. 
lated into English Rhyme by 
Sir ALEXANDER MALET, Bart., B.A. 

H.B.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Germanic Confederation. i 
With the Franco-Norman Text after Pluquet. and the | 
Notes of Auguste le Provost, Edgar Taylor, F.8.A.. and j 
others. Ilustrated by Photographs from the Tapestry of 

Bayeux. . Executed by Herr Munich, of Berlin. 


London : Bett and Daxpr, 186, Fleet Street. 


| 


Now frst | 





Just published, third ea:..on, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, | 
N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F-.R.C.S., 

Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
Seno Square. 

London: Hexnry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the 

circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last S 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; | 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, ‘1s, 000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,469, j 


of the Ear, 











No. L—READY JANUARY 1, 1861 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLEC- 
TUAL AMUSEMENT. 

Thirty-two pages demy octavo, beautifully printed on 
superior paper, and done up in an elegantly illustrated 
wrapper. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS will be Engraved [BL J. Luytox, 


from Designs by F. J. Sxmz, Jcuian Porten, Epwix 
Weerpox, WittiaM M‘Convet, Grorce J. Knox, &., &c. 


London: Antuvr Haw, Virtve & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 
and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in two vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 
RAVELS IN CANADA, 
and Through the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 

By J. G. KOHL, 


Author of “ Russia and the Russians, &c. Translated b 
Mrs. PERCY SINNETT, and Revised by the Author, with 
- additional chapter on Railway Communications of 
Janada, 


London: Grorce Marswanre, 8, King William Strect, 
Strand. 





AND CARNESECCHI— 


pt4L® 
8vo., 38. 6d. 


| REPORT OF THE TRIAL AND MARTYRDOM 


oF 
PIETRO CARNESECCHI, 


Sometime Secretary to Pope Clement VIL, and Apostolic 
| Protonotary. Transcribed from the Original MS., and 
Edited, with an English Translation, Fac-similes of of Signa- 
tures, an Introduction, and Illustrative Notes, 


By RICHARD GIBBINGS, B.D., of 
NGS. B.D. of Trinity College 


London: Brxx and Dapy, 186, Fleet Street. 


A TRACTATE ON LANGUAGE, 
including observations on the French, Eastern, and 
other Tongues ; with Chapters on Literal Symbols, Figures 
of Speech, Rhyme, &c., &. 
By GORDON H. JAMES GYLL, Es, 

Of Wraysbury, Bucks. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Hexxy G. Bonus, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, foolseap Svo., 1€ pp., 2d., 


POFruLas EDUCATION. What It Is, 
and What It Is Not. By M. A. B. 


London: Bett and Daupr, 186, Fleet Street, and of all 
Booksellers. 








New Edition (the Fifth), Revised and Enlarged. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By J. 
W. BRADLEY, B.A. With A by T. GOOD- 
WIN, B.A, and I Price Is. 


2 Lithographic 
Wrsson and Newrox, 38, Rathbone Place, aa W.; 
and all booksellers and artists’ colourmen. 











A to 
of St. Martin's . 
OLID GOLD BEG £18. Caret, Malt 
“ Marked), Engraved with ;, Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. Ga receipt of P.O. onder the will be sent 
to select:from. T. epg es , 25, 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, Wo. 





Just Published, in 8vo., price 15s. in cloth, 


NALOPAKHYANAM. STORY OF 
4 NALA, an Episode of the Mahd-Bhdrata; the 

| Text, with a Copious gmc Grammatical Analysis, 
and Introduction. By MONIER WILLIAMS, MLA., of 
University College, Oxford, late Pyle, of jee fas “soon inthe 
East India College, H: wg a etrical Translation 
by the Very Reverend HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., 
Dean-of St. Paul’s: 


Oxford: At the University Press. 
Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; 
and Garpyer, 7, Paternoster Row. 





Just published in 8vo., price 8s., cloth, 


; WATSON REDIVIVUS. “He 

dead, yet speaketh.”"—Hes. xi 4 FOUR DIS- 
COURSES, written between the Years 1749 and 1756, by the 
Rev. GEORGE WATSON, M.A. hye of a. 
College, Oxford; the. Tutor and Friend 
rescued from obscurity by JOH ten MATHEW Ww OUTCH. a 
Lay Member of the Church of England, 


Jouyx Henry and. Javes Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London, 





Just ready, feap. Svo., cloth, red edges, price 2s. 


HE SCHOOLMASTER’S STUDIES. 
An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
Gloucester Schoolmasters’ Association, June 29, 1860, and 


at the Annual Meeting of the Vale of Aylesb School- 
masters’ Association, October 4, 1860. By the . A. RB, 
ASHWELL, M.A, Principal of the Training College, 


Culham, Oxon. Published by request. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and James Parker. 





This day in post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
AMILY PICTURES. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell”’ 
Cheap Editions by the same Author. 

MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. In Antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d. Uniform. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d 
AgTHuR Hatt, Vintve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, 
of CULLETON’S PA’ EMBOSSING 15s. ; 
Best Make, 2is. Ary can them. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of e, 3, 











plage ge my or Books, so to prevent 
the Ink is with CULLETON'S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SIL R t PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a pram ie he, Hwee Tage baeears 2 pho 
few hours. Initials. 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Move- 


with either Potass or Soda, 
Plates which I tried decom the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
_ 15th, 1854.” 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 








7 


cen : i en 
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HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman. in Liverpool--CHARLES TURNER, Eso. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Eso. 


At the:Awsvar Merrie om the 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a Jong series ef years, which obviously in- 
erease the difficulty of farther advances, yet. the -Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the 
year by » larger sum than bas boon btai oe 
ofany- eg A ion of the © y-ex- 
cepting 1853 ; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. To this cireumstance must be attributed the 
mpuammcomennsbas thaneowunta for she pant show 
Of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


“Zhe following figures exhihit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, ranning over the last ten years:— 
Total Premium Increase of the Year. 
reeeived. above each-preeeding one. 
1850...,.. £44027 10 - rare ~ £9,557 19 8 
62,673 95 5 
1852...... 76,925 4 aes 24,251 18 3 
-1853....... 112,564 2 
3854......:128,459 11 »4...... 15,895 >7 0 
7 
7 
2 








1855....../980,060 11 °11...... 1;601 00> 
1856.,,... 151,733 
BRGZ, acs 175,049 
1858...... 196,148 2 6......:21,098° 17° 10 
1859...,..° 228314 °7 °3..... "82,166 4.9 
Placing the Company among the very largest offices im the 
Kingdom. Indeed, hi ts believed thet. teevn.aneotre only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 
“The Directors desire to call the especial. attentionof the 
Lace ta ag statements of the Life Branch of-the 


“The Actuary’s a Sprang gpd accompanied. by 
an. appendix,. the fullest particulars of the oy 
whieh. ake ain yet = coh me gt Tao 
to x eye the 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, most favourably with the former ayer- 

prs jacee® eag also displayed on the diagrams. 

Itis expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
to the subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of. pacerign Pee aaa have we bitegrig siren 
praca vig ma evident 


principles and advantages ; 
latinas: necus ws eckane obll aot inet soon 
wacadietaatarmmcners tenant : 
emennis to"22 per cen Per punta be seeigation, 
amounts cen! 
griginal sum assured sarmed ot Eva PANTICIPATING | 
4d been in. existence since the 


Seaeechentine pert, tues 6 
; appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
ever 
“JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 


SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED, 


EA.& PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE 
agg ky elgg orm Lali an ge 
The large and 


Joints, and Game demand has 

to manufacture a spurious arti- 
bg | ENUINE ” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
eiiadsbdcad lire 





Sold by Crossz and BLackwe x1, London, and all respect- 
siietiaseed Oeonee 


Sole Mannfacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 





snide 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


Tae LANCET STATES, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engrevings 
in “ The Iiustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brows and Po.sox, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from B: Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known: for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially suited 
te the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH. GILLOTT hep: most~ ly 


to inform the Commercial W: ord Schahostin ations, 
pe Ee rea ner Mallory of his 
cpr ama for.making Steeh re 08, ie oeree 

spirit of the times, he has introduced 


a saw states of bis useful which for excellence 


a mg 2 — of material,.and. above all, cheapness in 
price, he be will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his. name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and. thoy a0 put up in a ae style of boxes, 
one grosseach, with label. outside, and a fac- 

simile of his 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G, has introduced his 


WARRANTED. SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility,. and,with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught ir 
schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other Te- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens- and w 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham. Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








BY. HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
‘Street, has PATENTED .an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following ex! 
advantages: - 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
aart T HS I alles ntinoe nee 
success IN TWO HOURS, without or @ 


stumps, and answering ae rae mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenihgs, by a movable, flexible, and 

from which such an quiceumlinees elk suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
amen eevee Vy the loss of any of a a ap 
which they are attached, but by" tide. patent they. ate 
ae Hac por“ 


‘“Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
| these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid of a 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be his. residence, where 
specimens may be seen and information obtained. 
——— Teeth stopped. Lonse Teeth, fastened. All con- 

sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33, Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH. see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


RGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 


me unprincipled 
with an inferior Starch, made up in resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
te warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tue PALE FRoM NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE Licut Browy 
From Norwar. 


Ae Supplies of the t-Season have 
Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine. 
and the oil nearly tasteless. Professers Taylor and 
Thompson, of Guy's and St. Thomas's. Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 


brought within the reach of ull Classes. 
No higher price need be paid than the following:— 

Light Brown, 1s 3d per pint, or 3s per quart. 

Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 


At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





parties in our city to deceive the public | 





W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 aoa St, CORMHILL, B.C— 

OUTFITS for, Australia, In and Ching, for Naval os 
Military Cadets, 


f th home Ni Tan iar Mi oe 
for sam emen's me ose, a aval yee whip! 
shirts, — gloves, &e. ;. ladies’ “oaks “ai a dare fr 
camp, cabin, and colonial 
variety Selb cok Edkamruin eee 
“las Eiteewn opnite TEM. Doky 
Woolwich. c 
ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and. sires, in great. variety, of 
and 
COA IaNy cesta ead we ected tees pa 
gs pa Free ye ~— pee eet etch 
oney Orders |EXNETT, Manufactory, 
. 65 and 64, Cheapside. 








ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rica 

Sealskins—Black, ee or a Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas ; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas, Llustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 
CaP. AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 


Sy ag 


for self-measurement post free. 


ORD: S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 
abut Mock i a8 a 9 Colour—lined through- 
out. with Silk, ; and $48. .All sizes 


ready. Fema vie am and directions for 
self ree. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


que. TREATISE, ‘GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY » BEFECTUAL MODE OF 











i 
He 


half the ordinary : patients and. testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical fession 
all parccaienly oe 


per set. Rentdn Marope; warranted. 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 

against those who copy their advertisements. 





KFAnNG GS COUGH LOZENGES.— 
show that 50,000 persons .annually fall 
victims to p disorders, including consumption, 


ulmonary 

diseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven- 

tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore 

during the wet and wintry seaso: n, with a sabe. 
KEATING’S COU GH LOZEN 


| which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a 
| cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or the 


red. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1d. ; and Tims, 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keating, Chemist, 





&e., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by all 
Druggists, 
Se Ae G MACHIWNES. 


' nd Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
| Family ese or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 


The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is | 


and CO's. They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in constrac- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers 
Grover and Baker Machine - - £T 7-40 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 

Boudoir do 1010 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 
Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depét, 144, High Holborn, 


London ; or from the Branch Depét. 





. | Bag yi she 


we 
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R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility. 
stomach, liver, nervous a more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and veleeres he successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
withont a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. $d, 
4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., =. 5. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. ANDREWs, §, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a fewtesti published by privilege :-— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Aceoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of ——s he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of b 
one of the chemical preparations of the i. salt. 
“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.” 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:-— 
“T have repeatedly preseribed your chlorate of potassa and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Ma *s Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case Dr. Hail’s Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract fromthe “ Laneet,’’ April 1, 1857.—* In conclusion, 
we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indi 
tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 

Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sentation, with convulsion 








Joun Tovrt, Victoria , Southmo! Devon, Aug. 1856." 

“ Stourbridge,’ April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before> ac- 
Knowledged the receipt of a case containing a a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with wish, I write 


taking 
vious to. my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. ‘The only dis m I 
now feel is an i in theaction of my bo which, 
if I — have removed, T chow be im the enjoyment of 
ree rn mane —I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 


_ Dr. setaaitmenate cig eng ra ge by order, 
eases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant du diseases, the aes bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that peepee of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed jae the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall haye 
ceased, inasmuch ‘as it oxydises' the blood and removes 
Vitiated humours,.imparting vigour. and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if;consulted. 

Sold by Dr. HaLt’s AGEyts, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford § Square. 


RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S .WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its,appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. ; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
Axprews, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Cantion.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “ Cleveland's.” 


RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
capillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, anc 1, affords-one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hénce its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
ef any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen ; but if grease 
be combined with ammonia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived fromthe pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act asa 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 
Sold in sample pots. at 1s., and ordinary at is., 10s., and 
2is., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, B 


























LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! aie the 
vier yen, - of the Governor-General of India, and 
at*Montreal. 


sanctioned b: by = Consumptive Hospital 

Dr. SARGEANT'S epg eo ge | the speedy 
telief and ultimate. cure 

Difficulty of Breathing, and Dis- 


eases of the Rheumatism, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach 


The suceess which has attended these pills nen eee 
scale aioe leaker oak eetaniats 
Sens purifier of the system, Pad 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
itis not saying too mach that every person of weak lungs oF 
delicate habit meee Be from the above disease, should 

until they have tried Sapekipmmeuepraninse dens 
symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved by this medicine, it is anhesitatingly 
tifa peategon the world at large, who, although perhaps 
prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 
instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 


ee es Ten een 
containing an abundance of earbon, is the best 
remedy for sapling th the deficiency of this substance in the 


Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 
March, 20, 1849. 
Sim,—I have analysed your charceal pilis, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the comy it parts y 
to accomplish this object.ANprew Uns. 
To Dr, Sargeant, M.R.C.S 


Certificate from W:'T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty's Mint, 
F.R.S8.; Professor of Chemistry at the. Royal Institution, 
&e. &e. 





Ithink your proposal of introducing carbon. into the 
system by the medinm of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
likely to to do good. —W. T. Branve. 

Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
Duggupes tenn thet, enmesinnt enmeinesvemalie 


& very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 


two at night and two in the 
{niente debility, 


Dose for conghs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
morning. 


, one three 
night at bed-time. 


For pains in the back, loins; zheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most earnestly 
recomunend to-persens whilst taking these pills-the; 
ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpese he has 
_~e 's been in the practice of prescribin; puna os. bolee salts 

dissolved in a en ete 
glassful shenld be taken every morning. Persons, hema 
prcuee ge bee acento find this — pe nang eon aed 
assist their beneficial the pills not 
Sep ekinceoetiees detedios Msbecnedeonabioaes be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of ae 

Sanger, Edwards, Barclay. and of the discoverer (who ma: 

be consulted daily from Se ta. the erung neal Atertea 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT. 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD | 

SQUARE, LONDON... Pricels._1}4., 2s, 9d y,48,6d., 10s, | 

and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to. their 
Poor Parishioners. 


nervousness, epilepsy. 
times a day; one honr before each meal, and twe every other } 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

FEMALE dpe i soo pe have their par- 

have their specific ; but woman, in all climates, at 
any age, and in every season, is liable to 


resulting from fashion, inattention. or of constita- 
tion. ‘or all such sufferers there are, in 
ease and future while the natural 


ing these remedies. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled im destroying 








Ageuts, 
ie a ae Th se 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and’ or 

CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; ee 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and the 
result of 25 years" AMEE 1 a m. Pr aay Low. 
No. 15, ALB. LE te - 

aN i ee 2 to Band 6 to 8. 

«tha hetting kth amatsheasaaaitone 
little work, which points out the source of 
or more frequently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
‘March 27, 1856. 


“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such iro hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 


clergyman. Evening P: 
Sunk bdeuniaiGeciemaunae bears Maowx, 39, Cornhill 


Just published, price 1s, New Edition, by post 14 stamps. 

w[BE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 

Liye, and What to Live For; nee Mee 
Existence, 


is einer cerSeaes ones 
onthe Freatment of to 


ap of Twenty Years’ Practice. 


is yea 








| Yeon KAHN'S ANATOMICAL:-MUSEUM, 
the Haymarket, OPES DAILY from 
a Five and | and from Seven tiil Ten. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
sone d t bp eth effects of various avocations 
He Beak with fh Pictorial Dlustrations. shown by the 
Oxyhydrogen “Light, Light, and ‘the’ “ Microscope. 
‘Nine oreo min with the® and. Spirit- 


numerous experiments. 
pee roe ONE SHILLING. 
KAHN’S “PHILOSOPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE,” and his new work on “Woman, : 
Married, State.” 


| by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price pg MS mr or 
i either sent free by post for eighteen stamps direct direct from the. 
Author. 





Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 





CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes seurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will -satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, Is. 64., 2s. 6d, and 3s. 64; by post, 


PALDNESS— LUXURIANT HAIR — 


RUPTIONS ON *THE FACE, BOILS, 

RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all ‘Affections of the 
| Skin,..evem if .of.long standing. CURED by a ro a 
Medical: Practitioner of thirty years’ successful -practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, Qne to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight - the Evening. at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N. W. 





24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedi 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers, 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English, 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete exposé of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, ML_R.C.S.. L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long. Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, &, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





UACKERY | DRMASEED its Extortions, 
Sent free 





Square. Order of Chemist in town or country. 
Ssunenxy Windenstectepnecderdeanbestertnaas 





1d Deceptions fully Exposed. 
for a stamps by Dr. » SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London. 





| dust published, 7ist th d .. post free:for 13 
stamps. sold by Mann,.39, Copuhilh ‘eee: or direct 
from the Author. 


R. La’MERT on SPERMATORRHEA ; 
an Original Essay on the Treatment and Cure ot 
NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY, resulting from 
excesses, or residence in Tropical Climates. With Cases and 
Engravings from Life, representing the various Organs in 
Health and Disease. 


Dr. La"MERT, Honorary Member of the a en 
pital Medical Society, Registered Licentiate the 
legally qualified 

attention 





Society of Apothecaries, &c., s = only I 
actitioner who, for 20 years, has dev 

iho ustmant of these dato which, are.so frequently 

aggravated by the unskilfulness * ignorant empirics, some- 

times assuming names of medical men, clergyman, 

or pretended M.A.’s, &e. yg for consultation daily, 

from 10 till 2, and from 6 till 8. 





37, Bedford Square, London. ne 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S from Duke Street, CHURTON’S from Hollies Street, and HODGSON’S from 


Great Marylebone Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1786. 


NO. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The chief aim of the Proprietor of this Establishment is to offer to the Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the immediate perusal of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 


To insure which every New Work of general interest is placed in the Collection the day it issues from the Press, in Large Numbers, and fresh 
copies to any extent are added as the demand increases. 


The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the 


(excepting an utterly bad one) will ever be excluded. 


public taste in the Selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regulate the Supply ; no Book 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


Including every work of interest daily accumulating since 1786, offers facilities for reference and study not attainable in Collections of later formation. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





Family Subscriptions, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, BOOK CLUBS, &., from TWO GUINEAS to any Amount, according to the Supply desired. 
CATALOGUES AND TERMS SENT ON APPLICATION. 





DUPLICATES. 


In consequence of the very liberal supply of New Books to this Library, the Surplus Copies are offered to Subscribers, as soon as the first demand has 


a little subsided, at prices varying from 


half to one-third the published prices. 


The Monthly List of “CHEAP BOOKS” now ready for December. 





Subscriptions are payable in Advance. All the Magazines and Reviews—English and Foreign. 
A Caratoeve of “ SELECTIONS” from the Stock of “RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS,” in the finest possible condition, now ready. 
*,* A LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 


307, Regent Street. 


Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 





NEW WORKS 
ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 





L 
ARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. By 


Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 8vo. With 30 fine Illus- 
steel, chromo-lithographs, aquatints, and wood- 


i 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALEN- 
TINE DUVAL. Edited by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“A very interesting work. It will take the first place 
among the works of the author of “Mary Powell’”— 
Spectator. 


mL 


(EMS AND JEWELS; their History, 
Geography, Chemistry, and Ana from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time. By Mdme. de BARRERA, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” Post 8vo. With [lus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. 2 vols. With all the Ilnstra- 
tions by Cruikshank and Leech. 15s. Also, 1 volume, with 
Iilustrated Frontispiece, 5s. 


Vv 


URIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
J By FRANCIS BUCKLAND, M.A., 2nd Life Guards. 
Ist and 2nd Series 2 vols., small vo. - With Illustrations. 


VL. 


A NECDOTE BIOGRAPHY of ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Ist and 
2nd series. 2 vols. With Illustrations. 12s. 





Ricuarp Beytier, New Burlington Street. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND C0,’S 


NEW WORKS & NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


AX AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. 
Beautifully Mustrated. 21s. 


. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS 
OF WOMEN. Elegantly Bound. 2s. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER, a Tale 
for Clergymen. 10s. 6d. 


LA CAVA; or, RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE NEAPOLITANS. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 
WIFE. By the Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 3rd 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


HE SUMMER TOUR of an INVALID. 
5s. 6d. 


THISPERING VOICES of the YULE. 
5s. 6d. 


NSTINCT AND REASON. By Lady 
JULIA LOCKWOOD. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 


NSELMO, A TALE OF MODERN 
ITALY. 2vols. 2s. 


HE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 


4s. 6d. 





Saunpers, Orter, & Co., 





50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


NEW SERIES OF FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 
In Parts, Price One Shilling each, 
HE BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY, with Brief Biographical Notices. 
In November. 
: t L The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
» IL. The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
In December. 
Part IIL. The Right Hon, the Earl of Derby. 
» IV. Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., MP. 


Masow and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
JOURRAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY FOR DECEMBER (Vol XXIII. Part IV). 
ConrTENTS. 


1. Mr. Barwick Baker, on the Criminal Returns and Refor- 
matories. 


2. Rev. Dr Booth, F.R.S., on the Principle of our Income 
Tax. 


3. Mr. G. F. Dassy, on the Trade of Suez and the Red Sea. 
4. Mr. Hendricks, on Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
Spain. 


5. Mr. Newmarch, on Methods of Investigation into Prices 
and Wages. 

6. Mr. J. E. Horn, on the Finances of Austria. 

7. Mr. Fenton, on the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New 
Zealand. 


8. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
London: Jonx W. Parxer & Son, 445, West Strand, W.¢ 


OTTENS CATALOGUE.—41 1s. 
will be given for a Copy of the Catal of the Books 
offered for Sale by J. W. HOTTEN, at No. 12, Broad Court, 
Long Acre, in 1849. 
ws», ag Messrs. Reprers and TrrzExt, Solicitors, 14, 
Gray's Square, W.C. 
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